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Say the Ediphone! 


school graduates find demand for knowledge of Ediphone dicta- 
tion. Business schools are answering this demand with Ediphone in- 
struction as a necessary part of a secretarial course. 

With Ediphone assistance, the average dictator can gain an hour a 
day in added capacity for business action. The same advantage of 
time-saving is passed on to stenographers and secretaries, who gain 
needed time for other duties which lead to advancement. They find 

their work more congenial and productive. 

Pacer ol A knowledge of Ediphone dictation for 

ae your graduates will often be the determin- 

ing factor in securing and holding a position. 

This training is exceedingly simple but 
none the less important. 

Write today for the interesting booklet 
“Getting Action.” It is sent free of cost. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
SERVICE 


LABORATORY & GENERAL OFFICES 


ORANGE, N. J. 
LONDON OFFICE: Victoria House, Southampton Row 


Ediphone 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 


Demands Ediphone Training. Everywhere business 
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Now Have Over 200 Students 


Says Charles W. Mylius, President, 
Richmond Business College, Richmond, Va. 


HE best evidence of the value of Speedwriting—of its prac- 

ticability and profit-making possibilities, can be found in 

the success of schools now using it as part of their regular cur- 
riculum. 


Charles W. Mylius, President, Richmond Business College, is but 
one of the many well-known commercial educators in the coun- 
try who have found the introduction of Speedwriting into their 
schools not only a profitable investment, but also a highly eff- 
cient method of securing and keeping students. 


To put it in Mr. Mylius’ own words:— 
“We now have over 200 students studying Speedwriting. After 
two months of study they are able to write from 100 to 125 words 
a minute, and experience no difficulty in transcribing their notes. 
That’s what counts. 


“It is easy to learn, a pleasure to write, and, for legibility, it far 
excels any system now in use.” 


Mr. Mylius’ experience with Speedwriting is representative of re twenty 

that of schools everywhere which have found Speedwriting highly 

efficient, thoroughly practical, and more important still—the | such well-known insti- — 

most popular and profitable shorthand they have ever taught. University 

Facts, text book prices and requirements for the introduction of chester Business ‘Insei- 

Speedwriting into any school cheerfully submitted without cost $e, Semone Lona 


or obligation. Write for information today. 


Spe 


SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. BA-1417, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send us, without obligation, “et —— regarding Speedwriting, text book prices, require- 
ments for its introduction into schools, etc. 
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More 
SPENCERIAN Steel Pens 
ave sola every year 


Vaal you think of all the type- 

writers and fountain pens used 
today, isn't it interesting to know that 
our sale of steel pens sncreases every year! 


And this is Why 


For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses 
and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely 
satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- 


stantly prefer a steel pen. 


For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their 
uniform high quality and their durability. 


We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 
popular Spencerians for trial. 


zations use it. 


way STuB 


Popular, smooth 


SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE 


B.S.J. 12- 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY S.J. 12-28 


349 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free sample selection of 10 popular pens. 


No. 40 Forty 
FALCON 


Medium fine 
point of such 
outstanding pop- 
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often called ‘‘the 
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Consolidations and Education 


ILL 1929 open up a new era of con- 
solidations, mergers and_ readjust- 
ments of big and small business? 

If so, what does it 


under which they operate are carefully 
scrutinized to see if they represent the latest 
developments in business efficiency. 

Then comes the per- 


mean to the educators 
training beginners in 
that business? 


In 1928 the world of breve. graduate of today has to face 

a harder, more severe test than ever 
before in the history of business. The 
success of your school is measured by 
the ability of your graduates to realize 
that there is a new era of business effi- 
ciency—merciless because it is imper- 


business saw more 
combinations entered 
into by different firms 
than in any period 
during the last tw 
decades. 
The new year, in its 
opening days, is filled 
with rumors of con- 
solidations, and con- 
solidations already in 


sonal. 


The Measure of Success 


These youths feel confident that you 
have adequately equipped them for life’s 
battle in the world of business. Let their ness. The success of 
faith in you be justified. 


sonnel. In every con- 
solidation the best 
man or woman filling 
every position is re- 
tained. The one who 
is less efficient is 
dropped. It is a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 
Your graduate of 
today has to face a 
harder, more severe 
test than ever before 
in the history of busi- 


your school is meas- 


progress. 


ured by the ability 


A discussion of the 
objects of these mergers would take more 
space than is available for this editorial, but 
the important objectives to be achieved are 
greater efficiency, greater economies and 
elimination of duplicated effort. To reduce 
ittoa phrase: “Greater Economic Efficiency.” 

The first provision in any consolidation is 
a study of the personnel and the methods of 
the two or more merging organizations. 

The methods employed and: the systems 


of your graduates to 

realize that there is a new era of business 
efficiency—merciless because it is impersonal. 
It therefore seems appropriate that your 
New Year’s resolution should be to see that 
your own methods have kept pace with the de- 
mands that are going to be put on the young 
people who leave your school. These youths 
feel confident that you have adequately 
equipped them for life’s battle in the world 
of business. Let their faith in you be justified. 
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Close Co-operation Between Phate 
Features Convention of Nationforr 


HE most important element in 
iy the success of the convention 

of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation was the obvi- 
ously close and complete cooperation 
between those coming from the pri- 
vately-owned business school and 
those from the commercial depart- 
ments of the public school. In fact, 
at no time during the convention was 
there any line of demarkation between 
the two, except when the private 
school delegates met to discuss their 
administrative problems. 


More Than 1000 Present 


The attendance of more than one 
thousand commercial teachers, rep- 


resenting public and private schools 
from every section of the country, 
marked the thirty-first annual con- 
vention held in the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich., December 27, 28, 29. 

It was the largest representation in 
the history of that organization, a 
fact in itself sufficient source for 
gratification. 


From Distant Points 


The National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation is the largest such or- 
ganization in the field of commercial 
education, and among the attending 
members were men and women whose 
names loom large in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Despite the fact that the event falls 
between Christmas and New Years 
annually—an unquestioned deterrent 
to attendance—from points of con- 
siderable distance there were many 
present who had not missed the meet- 
ing in vears, coming all the way from 
Vermont, Texas, and California. 


Convention Opened 


The entire program of the con- 
vention was planned and supervised 
by a local committee headed by J. L: 
Holtsclaw, principal of the Detroit 
School of Commerce, and except for 
several cases where the flu epidemic 
prevented the attendance of scheduled 
participants, everything ran smoothly 
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ion of the National Commercial Teachers Federation. 


Plate and Public Business Schools 


and punctually. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the efficient man- 
ner in which this committee tackled 
and handled a very difficult job. 

Promptly at 9:30 o’clock on the 
morning of the 27th, the convention 
was officially opened by C. R. Smith, 
president of the Federation, who is 
head of the Kansas City (Mo.) Busi- 
ness College. 


Address of Welcome 


Frank Cody, superintendent of the 
Detroit Public Schools, made the ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates, to 
which President Smith responded. 
Mr. Smith then entered into a review 
of the year’s work under his admin- 


istration, indicating the progress 
the Federation had made for the year 
of 1928. 


Round-Table Meetings 


Mr. Smith was followed by Dr. 
Merton S. Rice of the Detroit Met- 
ropolitan M E. Church, an orator of 
nation-wide repute, whose eloquence 
and wit kept the attending teachers 
in high spirits. 

Upon the conclusion of this meet- 
ing, and after luncheon had been 
served, the various round table and 
section meetings, both of the public 
and private schools, started to func- 
tion. Those present were addressed 
on pertinent subjects by educators 


ndommercial Teachers Federation 


noted along these particular lines of 
thought and study. 

At the business meeting of the 
Federation on the morning of the 
28th, Judge Alfred J. Murphy, of 
the Circuit Court of Michigan, made 
the principal address, after which fol- 
lowed a business meeting and the 
election of officers. 


Demands of Business 


On Saturday morning, the last day 
of the Convention, John A. Reynolds, 
Vice President of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, gave a very 
practical talk on the demands of busi- 
ness upon the schools, the support 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OHN CLINE, Superintendent of 
the High School of Mellow Lane, 
a beauteous and quite prosperous 
little farming center in Ohio, num- 
bering approximately five thousand 
inhabitants was interviewing Walter 
Bell for the position of commercial 
teacher, 
“IT tell you, Mr. Bell, we're look- 
ing for a wide-awake young man to 
start our commercial work off right. 


We decided only at our last Board 


Meeting to have a new “business” de- 
partment. Since it is more or less 
of an experiment with us, we are not 
going to pay a lot of money out for 
salary. What’s more, we can’t afford 
to, even though I’ve persuaded the 
Board to provide and equip the nec- 
essary class-room.” 


Clearing House for Indolent 


Despite the small starting salary, 
young Bell, having just completed his 
course at the state university, where 
he had worked his way through by 
keeping books and doing stenographic 
work during spare hours, accepted the 
position eagerly, almost enthusiasti- 
cally. It was his first teaching posi- 
tion. As is usually the case when 
entirely new courses are oifered for 
the first time in a high school, es- 
pecially so if they happen to be 
“bread-and-butter” courses, the en- 


By 
Carl A. Naether 


rollment in the new commercial de- 
partment at the opening of the fall 
term was large. There were many 
pupils registered who had made but 
slow and unsatisfactory progress in 
the school up to this time. In fact, 
it began to look as if the recently or- 
ganized department was in danger of 
becoming, from the very beginning, a 
sort of clearing-house and refuge for 
more or less indolent and inefficient 
boys and girls. 


Thought Subjects Easy 


However, this not entirely unfore- 
seen aspect of the situation did 
not deter Bell, who had received a 
thorough university training in comi- 
mercial branches, from adhering 
closely to his original plan of pro- 
gressive action, which he had care- 
fully mapped out during his last year 
at the university. Various reports on 
file in the education and commerce 
departments of that institution con- 
tained the revealing information that 
the commercial department of the 
high school, especially in the small 
town, was too often made a home for 
lazy, and even for mentally deficient, 
pupils. The general opinion preva- 
lent in high schools seemed to be that 
business subjects were easy, that any- 
body could master bookkeepings, 


Thére is No Room for the 


Lazy and Deficient 


Business Courses in the H igh School 
Must Insist Upon High and 
Rigid Standards in Every Class 


stenography, typing, and similar 
studies. 

But the new commercial teacher in 
the Mellow Lane High School stuck 
to his guns from the very start: he 
maintained high standards in every 
class which he taught. He held his 
pupils strictly to satisfactory home as- 
signments and class recitations in all 
courses week after week and month 
after month. In bookkeeping he in- 
sisted above all else on accuracy and 
neatness in the exercise and practice 
sets. In shorthand and typing he 
emphasized the need of much and in- 
telligent practice, both at home and 
in school. 


Won Respect of All 


The maintenance of high and rigid 
standards soon earned young Bell, 
whose heart and soul were in the 
work, the respect not only of his 
pupils but also of his colleagues and 
superiors. Even though there were, 
during the first half-year, a good 
many “dumb-bells” in his classes, 
most of them, not being able to “stand 
the gaff,” so to speak, dropped the 
work almost as quickly as they had 
chosen it. The result was that when 
classes opened for the second term, 
the pupils registered in the new com- 
mercial department were of a much 
higher mental calibre. Especially 
gratified was Bell with the enrollment 
in the commercial law class, for it 
consisted largely of seniors, almost all 
boys and, for the most part, exceed- 
ingly good scholars. 

Having proved to his co-workers, 
the principal, and the superintendent 
that he was capable of doing his work 
really well, Bell proceeded to enlist 
the aid of local business men so as to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Private Business School 


Analyzes Its Assets 


System Allows Definite Check-up on Success, 
Assigning Set Valuations to All Factors 
Involved in Business Administration 


CCORDING to a_ question- 
naire taken by Mr. Russell W. 
Bryant, head of the Bryant & 

Stratton Business College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 60 per cent of his present 
registration of over 800 pupils was 
due to two reasons: the general rep- 
utation of the school, and the recom- 
mendation by friends and relatives. 
“We know pretty well just how we 
get each and every pupil. We know 
how to value each bit of advertising, 
tangible or intangible, that brinys us 
business. We find that the most po- 
tent advertising available to any busi- 
ness college is its own reputation.” 


Pioneers in Education 


The Bryant and Stratton College 
was established in 1854 by Messrs. 
Bryant and Stratton, pior’ers in the 
development of busines~ education. 
It was one of the first of a chain of 
Bryant and Stratton Business Col- 
leges located in forty of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and 
Canada. This chain prospered and 
grew as the years wore on. 

However, J. C. Bryant, M.D., who 
was president of this school for 
forty-seven years, disposed of all his 
interests in all the other schools, upon 
the death of his partner, Mr. Strat- 
ton, and gave his undivided energies 
to the management of the Bryant and 
Stratton College of Buffalo. 


Son Takes Hand 


Assisting him in the Buffalo school 
was the pioneer Bryant’s son, Clar- 
ence L. Bryant, who was especially 
educated and trained for this work. 


By Ellis K. Jones 


Taking the reins from his father, the 
younger Bryant brought about fur- 
ther expansion of Bryant and Strat- 
ton College into a large educational 
institution. Its remarkable growth 
in attendance, facilities and equip- 
ment, is largely due to his ability 


How Do You Get 
Your Students? 


The curriculum being 
as complete and as attrac- 
tive as that in similar 
schools, the important 
work of the private busi- 
ness school is to assure 
itself of a steady comple- 
ment of students. One of 
its greatest activities, of 
course, should be in sell- 
ing itself to prospective 
students. 

How can this be done? 
Done conservatively yet 


effectively, cutting out 
circus stunts, yet impress- 
ing itself upon the in- 
tended clientele. 

Here is a story that 
tells how Russell W. Bry- 
ant of the Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business College has 
been able to keep stu- 
dents interested and at 
the same time impress the 
college on a_ sufficient 
number of new students 
to make each year’s en- 
tering class all that can 
be desired. 


and experience as a teacher, organ- 
izer and business man, 

The present head of this large com- 
mercial college, Russell W. Bryant, 
son of Clarence L. Bryant, has been 
associated with this school for many 
years. Mr. Bryant received his edu- 
cation at Harvard University and is 
thoroughly familiar with the most 
modern and_ efficient educational 
methods. 


Use Unit System 


Thus we have a thumb-nail history 
of this seventy-four year old business 
college. And now fet us see just 
how Bryant and Stratton fills its halls 
with pupils and what it gives them 
once they are in. 

Taking the last first we see that 
the work at Bryant and Stratton Col- 
lege is founded upon a unit system. 
The basic unit is a ten weeks semes- 
ter. All courses of instruction, cred- 
its, reports and tuition charges are 
based upon this semester of ten 
weeks. The calendar year is divided 
into five semesters of ten weeks 
each and a vacation period of two 
weeks. 


Offer Two Courses 


The grade of work offered is of 
two classes, known as Collegiate 
courses and Standard courses. The 
Collegiate courses are of college 
grade and intended primarily for 
those who have completed four years 
of high school work. The Standard 
courses consist of the usual short in- 
tensive courses in typewriting, short- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Chicago Schools change 
the NEW DIRECT method 
Typewriter Instruction 


HICAGO’S Board of Education, ever ready to adopt the latest and best 
practices for that city’s great School System, has recently discarded the 
old “‘copy-book”? method of typewriter instruction in favor of the new 

“Direct Dictation Method” or ‘Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting.” 


January, 1929 


This efficient new method—definitely established by many years of experimen- 
tation throughout the country—is today considered as great an advance over 
previous methods as the elimination of “‘copy-book instruction” in penman- 


ship. 


In commenting upon this short-cut to typing proficiency, that enables students 
to accomplish in three semesters what would in the past have required four, 
Chicago’s Supervisor of Typewriter Instruction is quoted in the Herald- 
Examiner of Dec. 26, 1928 as saying: 


“The Dictaphone plan provides direct is gradually and systematically in- 


dictation at the proper speed and in- 
volves no vocal strain whatever on the 
teacher. Through the use of the mul- 
tiple tube system, together with a com- 
plete set of permanent practice records, 


each group or unit of students is given 


the equivalent of an individual instruc- 


tor. From six to eight students listen 


in on the same record. Lessons are dic- 


tated at speeds ranging from less than ~ 


five words a minute up to sixty. When 


a student can copy an exercise at the 
rate of five words a minute he is given © 
similar material on a record dictated at _ 
the rate of six or eight words a minute:- ~ 


Thus he is constantly gaining a higher 
word-a-minute proficiency as his speed 


creased. Instead of copying work from 
a printed page at his own pace the stu- 
dent is given dictation at a constantly 
advanced speed consistent with his best 
efforts: The necessary urge to in- 


’ creased proficiency is thus mechanically 


supplied by The Dictaphone which 
without question develops latent ability 
to the utmost. 


“Experienced teachers of typewriting, 
whose length of experience and depth 
of study should make them experts, are 
constantly establishing higher standards 
to be attained by students of typewrit- 


“ing. They have found the means of 
readily attaining these standards 
through’ the Dictaphone medium.” 


VA free leaflet explaining in detail this unique . 
system of instruction will be gladly sent. 
A coupon is supplied for your convenience. 


The Miller-Dietaphenc System of 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 , 
Graybar Building, New York, Nise” 


— I would like to learn more about the “Direct~ Dictation: 
Method” of teaching typewriting. Please send your free _ 
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Sell Your Community! 


Only to the Extent to Which a Business College is 
Favorably Known Among the Public, Will it 
be Successful in Maintaining its Prestige 
and Success in the Face of Competition 


N these days of strenuous com- 
petition it behooves every private 
business school owner and execu- 

tive to make doubly certain that the 
community in which his school is lo- 
cated is thoroughly “sold” on the ser- 
vice which it aims to give directly and 
indirectly. For, only to the extent to 
which a business college is favorably 
known among the public, to which it 
has created in the minds of local citi- 
zens the idea that “The Brown Busi- 
ness College is a good school, the kind 
of school to which J would send my 
son and my daughter for an efficient 
and thoroughly practical business edu- 
cation, the kind of school to which J 
would appeal if I needed a stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, or other office 
helper,” will it be successful in main- 
taining its prestige and success in the 
face of competition. 


Create Good Impressions 

In “selling” the business school to 
the community, it should be the aim 
not only to get the general public to 
think favorably of the school and the 
service it is organized to render to 
certain classes of people, such as its 
students and prospective employers, 
but to impress the town’s citizens so 
forcefully with the practical qualities 
of the service which it rénders, that 
Fred Miller who graduated from the 
school five or ten years ago, and who 
has therefore had ample time to ap- 
praise the training it gave him, will 
heartily and unhesitatinly recommend 
it at every opportunity. In other 
words, he will put the thought that 
his old school is a really worth-while 
school, a credit to the community, to 
work in other people’s minds. It is 
the prime duty of every business 
school to see to it that at least ninety 


By Frank White 


per cent of its graduates are of the 
Fred Miller, the real booster, type— 
at once a credit to themselves, their 
alma mater, their employers, and the 
local community. But let us analyze 
the factors entering into the problem 
of “selling” the business college to the 


The Vital Factor 


The teacher is in a very real 
sense the school. Magnificent 
buildings, however splendidly 
equipped, do not constitute a 
school. Fill such buildings with 
picked children from the commu- 
nity and you still do not have a 
school. There is no school until 
the teacher appears, and the kind 
of school that you then have de- 
pends upon the kind of teacher 
that appears. Neatness in dress 
and person on the part of the 
teacher, purity in thought and 
life, honest, painstaking thor- 
oughness in work, kindness and 
thoughtfulness for others, firm- 
ness and justice in matters of dis- 
cipline, accuracy in thought and 
statement, hopefulness, earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, courage, loyalty 
to pupils and superiors, these 
characteristics will reflect them- 
selves in the lives and work of her 
pupils. On the other hand, a dis- 
satisfied, grumbling, gossiping, 
scolding, irritable, disparaging, 
nagging, disloyal, insincere, in- 
accurate, fault-finding, pessimis- 
tic sort of teacher always has a 
class of intellectual nondescripts, 
causing her and others trouble, 
making little or no progress in 
their studies, and reflecting accu- 
rately the personal traits and men- 
tal characteristics of the teacher. 
—Frank D. Boynton, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Ithaca, New 
York; President-Elect, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N.E.A. 


community. That it is a real prob- 
lem, every alert private business 
school owner and executive will admit 
without much hesitation. 

Every commercial college is in the 
business of selling service, of giving 
local and other young men and wo- 
men such practical and modern in- 
struction in accounting, bookkeeping, 
business writing, stenography, typing, 
office practice, filing, and numerous 
other subjects as will enable them up- 
on graduation to apply it at once and 
to the complete satisfaction of their 
employers, usually local business men. 
That is the school’s all-important 
function in the community in which 
it happens to be located. It is also 
the means by which the school can 
be “sold” to the community at large. 


Community Must Know 

Now it is a matter of common 
knowledge that before the seller can 
dispose of anything profitably, he 
must inform the buyer of the fact 
that he has something of which he 
wants to dispose. In this case, the 
owner of the business college must 
let the general public, among whom 
his customers—prospective students 
and prospective employers — are. 
know exactly the particular kind of 
service his school is prepared to of- 
fer, and how this service is superior 
to that offered by competing schools. 
For, if the community is in the dark 
concerning the school’s specific pur- 
pose and ability, if the “wares” which 
the school has in stock are not dis- 
played attractively and cotisistently so 
that the general public may view and 
inspect them openly and critically, the 
school will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to earn enough to pay expenses. 
In other words, no modern business 


ike 
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school can afford to take a back-seat 
when it comes to being favorably and 
definitely known in the locality to 
which it belongs. Needless to say, 
those schools pursuing such unbusi- 
nesslike and unprogressive policies 
have in most cases found them ruin- 
ous, because they are directly opposed 
to all sound principles of modern 
salesmanship and business manage- 
ment. 


How to Get Publicity 


Whether small or large, every pri- 
vate business school has available a 
wide variety of methods by which it 
can inform the local public of its ac- 
tivities specifically and _ repeatedly. 
Probably the most effectual among 
these are the following: 

Various forms of paid advertising, 
such as street car, electric sign, direct- 
mail, and newspaper advertising. 

Various outside activities of its 
teachers and officials, as represented 
by active memberships in civic clubs, 
fraternal, and other local organiza- 
tions. 

Prize contests for students — in 
shorthand, typing, and other subjects. 

Special class and graduation exer- 
cises. 

The Service rendered local busi- 
ness men by the school’s graduates. 


The Best Way 


Let us now discuss the value of 
these different means briefly in order 
to determine their worth and _ suit- 
ability for the average business col- 
lege. Without doubt the most com- 
mon and, if administered correctly, 
the school to the local public and of 
keeping it “‘soid” is some form of paid 
advertising. Before expending much 
money for commercial advertising, 
however, one should test the various 
types of advertising in order to ascer- 
tain as accurately as possible that 
form likely to be the most suitable 
and effective for the particular needs 
of one’s school. In their stimulating 
treatise “What About Advertising ?”, 
Messrs. Goode and Powel maintain 
that in many cases as much as fifty 
cents, one-half of every dollar “in- 
vested” in advertising is absolutely 
wasted. This appalling loss is in too 


Miss Beatrice Barrett 

Representing The 
Business School 
Journal in Chicago 


Miss Beatrice Barrett, who 
has had a wide and thorough 
experience along business 
educational lines, is now rep- 
resenting The Business 
School Journal and the other 
Haire Publications in Chi- 
cago. 

Her experience and ability 
are such as to assure the sub- 
scribers and advertisers of 
Business School Journal an 
intensive and aggressive rep- 
resentation in Chicago and 
throughout the Middle West. 

The Haire Publications— 
which include The Business 
School Journal, The Corset 
and Underwear Review, The 
Infants’ and Children’s Re- 
view, The Notion and Nov- 
elty Review and Dress Essen- 
tials—have their Chicago of- 
fice at 222 West Adams 
Street. The telephone num- 
ber is Franklin 3946. 


many instances due to the fact that 
the wrong medium of advertising was 
used. Every manager and owner of 
a business school should investigate 
very carefully the fact whether he 
should advertise in the local news- 
paper and the street car, or whether 
he should secure his prospects and 
students through the medium of the 
catalogue, the circular, and the per- 
sonal letter. None of these forms of 
advertising pay unless they are used 
consistently and _ intelligently, and 
none should be employed unless they 
are actually known to bring satisfac- 
tory results in the form of bona fide 
inquiries and live leads. Too many 
business colleges, both those located 
in small towns and those located in 
cities, are prone to run week after 
week and month after month certain 
stock newspaper ads. never varying 
their shape, typographical make-up, 
and contents. The deadly sameness of 
such advertisements repels rather than 
attracts the reader’s eye. The money 
spent for the insertion of such “dead” 
advertisements is largely, if not 
wholly, wasted. A good policy to fol- 
low when using newspaper advertis- 


ing is not only to change the shape 
and content of the advertisements 
from day to day or week to week, as 
the case may be, but occasionally to 
provide the advertisement with a cou- 
pon so that the returns over a certain 
period of time may be accurately 
checked, or else to word the address 
differently in different newspapers so 
that the number of inquiries received 
from a certain advertisement may be 
correctly determined. Inquiries call- 
ing for information at the school’s 
office in person can always be asked 
tactfully just what prompted their 
coming to the school. 


Direct Mail Helps 


One of the most resultful forms 
of paid advertising for business col- 
leges is direct-mail advertising. An 
attractively printed catalogue or 
school bulletin with actual photo- 
graphs of the school’s physical equip- 
ment, and truthful information about 
its courses and service clearly and 
definitely set forth, has been the 
means of inducing many a young 
man and young woman to fill out and 
sign an enrollment blank. 


Employment Secured 


Nothing is likely to convince the 
recipient of the catalogue more thor- 
oughly of the quality and efficiency 
of the school’s instruction than a spe- 
cific statement of its ability to place 
its graduates in certain business posi- 
tions, as shown by past and provable 
performances. General assertion and 
high-sounding “‘guarantees” promis- 
ing employment to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry should be replaced with 
matter-of-fact data detailing the 
names of local business men now em- 
ploying one or more of the school’s 
former students in certain positions. 
The more specific this information is, 
the more weight will it carry with 
prospective students, for it is excel- 
lent proof of the kind and quality of 
instruction and general business train- 
ing service rendered by the school. 
A catalogue or school bulletin filled 
with general, vague, 
claims creates a confused and often 
distinctively negative impression. 

(To be concluded) 
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Student Needs Development of 


PERSONALITY 


Training in Mechanical Processes Overdone, 


Teachers Must Devote More Time to 
Shaping Characters and Traits 


OST of us who have been 

teaching for any length of 

time are intrigued with the 
manner in which certain members of 
the class have a habit of attracting 
almost all of our attention. 

While “mass teaching” can never 
be successful to either instructor or 
student, direct individual instruction 
is quite as undesirable even if it were 
not physically impossible. 

Yet, with the best intentions in the 
world to be strictly impartial toward 
the class, the teacher invariably finds 
himself devoting a disproportionate 
amount of his time to certain in- 
dividuals. 


Natural or Acquired Personality 

Of course, most of us realize the 
reason for this. These students rep- 
resenting less than ten per cent of the 
class, possess a form of personality 
—either natural or acquired. 

This term personality, so difficult 
to define, even with outstanding ex- 
amples before our very eyes, has 
been rather mis-used through the 
quackery that has been built around. 
Yet it is very real and vital and with 
our genuine interest in our youthful 
charges, it is often more or less of 
a problem. 

For we know, that personality may 
develop either way, it may prove an 
asset of incomparable value or it may 
descend into a distinct liability. It is 
so hard to tell. 


Developing Traits 
The student who employs his per- 
sonality to draw from his teacher’s 
reserve well through constant ques- 
tioning and even argument may be 


By Conrad Campbell 


thus developing traits that will make 
him a world leader while the individ- 
ual with an ingratiating personality 
may only be laying up trouble for the 
future. 


Al speed record of 300 words a minute was 

made on the Remington Electric by Miss 

Mary Dudgeon, a young speed typist of 
Australia 


‘But life is like that and to the 
teacher there is a very great responsi- 
bility. For outside of the subjects 
taught is an influence one way or an- 
other upon the destinies of individual 
students as determined by the per- 
sonality they develop in their years 
when character is easily moulded. 


A Matter of Training 

But, here, we are allowing the des- 
tinies of the less than 10 per cent to 
sway us again away from the more 
reticent 90 per cent—what of them? 

One of the world’s greatest busi- 
ness men said: “Success is not a mat- 
ter of training or acquired ability— 
seventy-five per cent is the MAN”— 
meaning of course the development of 
this self-same personality. And, 


frankly, isn’t this something which 
we overlook ? 

Engrossed in the problem of im- 
parting rules and principles, and in 
the constant testing and checking to 
determine if these are being assimi- 
lated, do we take time to develop 
other traits among our charges? 

In business training this is of pe- 
culiar significance. Human relation- 
ships in business are important. A 
knowledge of mechanical processes 
is needed, ‘tis true, but the employee 
who is but an automaton seldom pro- 
gresses far in the esteem of his em- 
ployer. 


Requirements of Success 


To be successful, any individual 
must know human nature—its likes 
and its prejudices—its reactions to 
various forces—its deliberate and un- 
intentional mental processes. Such 
knowledge may be secured through 
experience, it’s true, but think of the 
years of unhappiness and mediocrity 
in position that it will mean. 

Every teacher knows human na- 


ture—frequently only too well. His 


fund of personal relationships may be 
well inexhaustible. Why not select 
from it those features that may be of 
real helpfulness to the young person 
about to leave school for business? 

The development of personality 
among the “submerged” 90 per cent 
and the cultivation of the right use 
of personality among the more fa- 
vored will prove highly interesting to 
the instructor and really invaluable 
to the student body—and many busi- 
ness men will rise up in grateful 
praise. 
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Oregon Adopts 
The New Rowe Book 


NEW INTENSIVE TYPING 


The largest two units to adopt typewriting 
texts during 1928, the City of Los Angeles 
and the State of Oregon, selected New Inten- 
sive Typing. That both of these chose the 
Rowe book over all other books on the market 
is convincing evidence of the real merit of the — 
text. 


At its meeting on November 19, 1928, the 
State Textbook Commission of Oregon 
adopted New Intensive Typing for exclusive 
use in the Oregon high schools. The adoption 
goes into effect in September, 1929, and con- 
tinues for six years. By its terms all the high 
schools in Oregon except those in Portland 
will use New Intensive Typing exclusively. 


Send for “Ten Reasons Why” NEW INTEN- 
SIVE TYPING will enable you to get 
» unusual results in your teaching. 


You need only send us your name and address, 
to receive The Rowe Budget—our publication of 
educational information and discussion. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1894 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


“Rowe Books Are Good Books and Rowe Service Is Good Service” 
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What a Stenographer Should 
Know About Business Practise 


By Minnie Vavra 
of the Cleveland High School, St. Louis 


THE BUSINESS SCHOOL JOURNAL 


HERE are twelve points Z\ 
T garding business practBe 

that are of value to the ste- 
nographer. These range from 
knowing how to apply for a posi- 
tion through to travelling informa- 
tion, and include Banking, Busi- 
ness Papers, Business Reference 
Books, ‘Filing, Mail, Office Ma- 
chines, Packages, Record Keeping, 
Telegrams and Telephone. 


Applying for Position 


In applying for a position the 
stenographer should know the cor- 
rect form, stationery and content 
for the letter. In a personal in- 
terview she should be sure of her 
attire, attitude and manners. 

For banking she should have a 
knowledge of the meaning and use 
of check book, bank book, deposit 
ticket and indorsements. She 
should have the ability to perform 
usual banking procedure, such as 
making a deposit, getting the pay- 
roll cash, securing bank drafts and 
certified checks and ee can- 
celled checks. 

‘In business papers she should 
have the ability to recognize and 
to fully understand the significance 
of as well as to prepare correctly 
on request a bill of invoice, re- 
ceipt, promissory note, purchase 
requisition, credit memorandum, 
monthly statement and contracts. 


Business Books 


On business satevense books she 
should know what type of informa- 
tion each contains and how to use 
these books in seeking’ ‘informa- 
tion. In this category are the fol-_ 
lowing books: dictionary, tele- 


phone, city directory, credit direc- 
tory, World Almanac, Atlas, en- 
cyclopedia and Who’s..Who. 


Minnie Vavra 


For filing she should know the 
importance of filing, the kind of 


The twelve points that 
every capabie stenogra- 
pher should know are: 

1—Applying for a posi- 
tion. 
2—Banking. 
3—Business Papers. 
4—Business Reference 
Books. 
5—Filing. 
6—Mail. 
7—Office Machines. 
8—Packages. 
g—Record' Keeping. 
10—Telegrams. 
11—Telephone. 


_12—Traveling. Informa- 


tion. 
Just how these twelve 


’ points are applied to the 


daily work of the capable 


“stenographer are ex- 


plained in the story on 
this page. 


files and methods of filing, with 
special emphasis on _ alphabetic 
consideration of such problems as° 
Mac and Me. 

With regard to mail she should 
know the opening, dating and dis- 
tributing of incoming mail. On: 
outgoing she should understand 
folding, adding enclosures, insert-. 
ing, sealing, stamping, registering 
and special delivery. 

In office machines she should 
understand duplicating, address- 
ing, stamping and postage meter, 
sealing and. time clock. 


Keeping Records 


She should know how to send 
packages collect, prepaid orC. O. 
D. She: should know how to 
record the receipt and pay for in- 
coming packages. She should un- 
derstand the wrapping, addressing 
and insuring of outgoing packages 
as well as how to send them by 
parcel post, express or freight. . 

In keeping records she should 
understand keeping messages re- 
ceived by telephone or from per- 
sonal callers for her employer. She 
should understand the keeping of 
an inventory of office supplies. 
showing the date and amount of 
receipts as well as the amount used 
periodically. She should keep a 
record of postage stamps, of long 
distance calls, of telegrams and 
petty cash. She should keep a 
tickler file or daily reminder of 
important tasks to be- done eath 
day. 


Telegrams and Telephones 


On telegrams she should know 
the kind and meaning of. ~gach ; 
how to write a’ message and how 
to send it by telephone. 

On the telephone she should un- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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No. 535—Self-closing Inkstand with 
pen rack—also made in double Inkstand 
for red and black ink. Self-closing cov- 
ers that automatically close upon with- 
drawing pen. 


January, 1929 


1929 Bunch of Dates. These calendars 
are now ready. They show the present 
month; also the month before and after. 
Day, date and number of the month runs 
across the bottom of pad—a most con- 
venient feature. 


No. 175—Crystal glass, double inkwell 
5x71” red and black top. Pin cup and 
pen rack combined. Very practical for 
commercial schools. 


HARDWARE 


Stick Files 

Letter Openers 
Hanging Files 
Check Cancellers 


XPERIENCE, that best of all teachers, has enabled us to 
sense the needs and conveniences oi all types of 
schools. 

@ We now welcome the opportunity afforded us by this 
new publication, The Business School Journal, to 
acquaint the commercial school executive in the 


practical usefulness of our entire line. 


@ May we sincerely hope that we be accorded the same 
kind of interest in this field as we already enjoy in 


Frank 


the general school field. 


Check Protectors 
Pen Racks 


GLASSWARE 


Sponge Cups 
Moisteners 
Pen Wipers 
Pen Trays 
Mucilage Pots 
Pin Cups 
Glass Bases 

for Ink Wells 
Red Ink Bottles 
School Ink Wells 
Cut Glass Ink Wells 


@ We would appreciate an opportunity to supply your 
needs in any or all the lines we carry. 


The Leading Inkstand Manufacturers 


93 John Street 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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In Preparing Students it’s 


The Little Things That Count 


T is an unqualified fact that the 
business school is fast developing 
from that form of “quick service, 

over night” type of educational insti- 
tution, into something more nearly re- 
sembling a finishing college for the 
practical details necessary to earn a 
living. The earlier type of business 
school—and it is regrettable that there 
are still some of them left—gave a 
fair understanding of the ordinary 
garden variety of bookkeeping; it 
produced stenographers capable of 
writing and understanding a number 
of standard and stilted letters; it gave 
practice on a typewriter on which the 
student could become proficient ac- 
cording to his desire and practice. 


Modern Equipment 


Occasionally these graduates were 
fairly good in one of the branches, 
seldom good in more than one, and 
generally ignorant about everything 
else connected with business or with 
office work in general. 

The better of the modern business 
schools are equipped to give the stu- 
dent a thorough understanding of ac- 
tual office practice, the course is di- 
vided in accordance to what the pupil 
wishes to take up, and the time limit 
is made sufficiently flexible to allow 
for variation in temperament and 
ability of individual students. On 
most of the main and fundamental 
subjects these higher grade schools 
are fully alive, have mechanical equip- 
ment, and cover accepted methods 
thoroughly. On many of the smaller 
details of regular office or business 
routine these schools do not touch, 
or if they do, very lightly. 


Like New Employees 


The problem of the business school 
is an exact reflection of the problem 
of every student immediately after 
accepting the first position. No mat- 


ter what title the particular job is 
given, whether stenographer, clerk, or 
bookkeeper, the newly employed in- 
dividual is expected to be handy on a 


greaty variety of small or large jobs, 
rush work, special work, and general 
routine. In a small office the variety 
of the work may be greater, in a large 
office the rush of getting things out 
and the sudden development of extra 
work may keep every one keyed up. 
In either case the new employee be- 


When a man has equippec 
himself by thought and study 
for a bigger job, it usually hap- 
pens that promotion comes along 
even before it is expected. 

—P. G. WINNETT. 


comes conspicuous either by knowing 
the job or by not knowing, by being 
quick to catch on or by being slow, 
and it is well to remember that “be- 
ing slow” is often no reflection on the 
employee but quite often means that 
no one has the time or the inclination 
to show how a thing should be done. 
Then, too, many office employees 
have “grabbed their knowledge” out 
of the air’ ’as it were, have never been 
shown properly themselves, and hesi- 
tate to pass on misinformation. They 
can get by on the work but fully real- 
ize that they are not specialists. 


Simple Routine 


As an example of simple routine, 
consider the sealing of envelopes. The 
operation is considered so obvious as 
to require no instruction. But sup- 
pose there are 1,000 envelopes to. seal 
daily, or at stated intervals there are 
50,000 or 100,000 envelopes to seal. 
Suppose further that this large quan- 
tity has to do with change in price, 
that the letter or circular is delivered 
at the last possible moment, and that 
it is necessary that the sealed and 
stamped envelopes are put in the mail 
by a stated time. To rely upon the 
manual dexterity of individuals, or to 
the willingness of an office force, not 
knowing exactly how, or not having 


the right equipment, is costly in time 
and labor. It also leads to confusion, 
hurry, and much irritation. There 
are right and wrong methods of han- 
dling this problem. There are many 
ways of sealing envelopes, there are 
different types of machines, from 
small fountain affairs to hand oper- 
ated automatic machines and to mo- 
tor driven automatic machines. For 
each size of business there is equip- 
ment to meet the requirements and to 
adequately take care of any growth 
which would normally be looked for 
in that particular direction. 


Greater Opportunity 


If the student in the business school 
can be given a fair idea of the meth- 
ods used for accomplishing this simple 
task under different situations it may 
prove a stepping stone to greater au- 
thority. No cook can properly over- 
see the making of plum pudding with- 
out knowing how it is made them- 
self. 


Willingness to Work 


Quite obviously the sealing of let- 
ters is not a study; it is, however, 
a very necessary and therefor im- 
portant routine of every business. A 
student expecting to step into an of- 
fice job might face such a problem al- 
most immediately. A willingness to 
work overtime is not nearly so satis- 
factory as an ability of knowing how 
to get things out and finished on time. 
Schools probably can not do much in 
the way of teaching, but they can call 
attention to this routine. They can 
carry catalogues properly indexed. 
They might make or obtain a general 
survey on such work and have a 
bound copy or loose leaves that the 
students can look over in their own 
time. They could have photographs 
or even motion pictures which would 
give a clear idea of the work as con- 
ducted in different offices. It is 
these simple, every day, routine jobs 
that often bring about the greatest 
confusion in an office. 
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If you are not already using 


this unusual ink........ 


For years, thousands of ac- 
countants, bookkeepers and 
business executives have re- 
peatedly bought this jet black, 
permanent writing ink to the 
exclusion of all other brands. 
“The Safeguard of Business 
Writing,” Higgins’ Eternal is 
also the ideal ink for business 
school use. Writes 
beautiful, jet black 
characters and fig- 
ures, reflecting the 
slightest pressure of 
every pen_ stroke. 
Once upon the paper, 
it remains in clear, 
black and beautiful 


exists, 


Higgins’ Eternal is fadeproof, moisture- 
proof and impervious to the action of 


chemical eradicators. 


271 Ninth Street 


———Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead and Mail Today=—————= = = 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth Street, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Please send us, without obligation, sample bottle of Higgins’ Eternal Writing 
\ Ink, together with suggestions for its use in business schools. 


TRY IT 


at once 


AT 
OUR EXPENSE! 


contrast as long as the paper itself 


Its writing cannot be altered 
without detection, and hence it 
is highly favored for account- 
ing and all other types of perm- 
anent records and important 
documents. 
For penmanship, too, Higgins’ 
Eternal is highly to be com- 
mended because of its sensitive 
response to the 
slightest pressure 
pen point. May be 
either with 
plain or fountain 
pens. 
If you are not using 
Eternal, you should 
be. Try it—at our ex- 


pense, without obligation. Fill in and 


mail the coupon below for a sample bot- 


tle and suggestions as to the many ways 
in which this unusual ink can be of 


great assistance to you. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and Adbesives. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Preparing Youths for Business 


Business Subjects of All Kinds Are Now Actively 
Promoted in Curricula of Many Leading Colleges 


higher learning were looked 

upon as examples of the very 
bed rock of conservatism—as indeed 
they were. 

But time changes all things and 
with a new insistent demand, the col- 
leges to their credit have kept pace 
and a comparison of the college of a 
decade ago and that of today would 
show a remarkable change that has 
taken place. 


Fi long, the institutions of 


Business Instead of Career 


Chief among these is the tendency 
toward the preparation of youth for 
business. The word “career” which 
formerly was bounded by the profes- 
sions and statecraft has been wid- 
ened to include “Business.” 

The breach once made has grown 
rapidly—and business subjects of all 
kinds are now actively promoted in 
the curricula of many of our leading 
institutions. 

Young men, who a few years ago, 
took a regular literary course, be- 
cause it was the thing to do, are now 
choosing electives in business sub- 
jects—and post graduate courses in 
Business Administration grow by 
leaps and bounds. 

Much of the credit of this must go 
to the business world itself, for 
higher ethics have given business 
men a new standing in the commu- 
nity. 


Selling Comes First 


It is interesting to note how this 
trend is developing. Analyses of 
subjects most popular with students 
show a preponderant movement to- 
ward that phase of business activity 
which might be qualified by the gen- 
eral ‘term “Marketing.” The devel- 
opment of this trend has been inter- 
esting but quite natural. 

Until recently, PRODUCTION 
was the dominant factor in business. 
Problems of manufacture had to be 


mastered. Sales were adequate to ab- 
sorb the usual production of our in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Now, rapid improvement in ma- 
chinery, methods of quantity produc- 
tion and easy, quick transportation 
have made production a secondary 


The teacher must grow both 
professionally and academi- 
cally. One is either going 
ahead, striving for a higher 
ideal, or he is slipping back 
into a dreary routine of in- 
efficiency. It is not possible 
in teaching, any more than in 
any other profession, to stand 
still. The teacher who attacks 
his work from day to day in a 
truly professional spirit, one 
who is never satisfied with 
the skill attained, may be rea- 
sonably sure of his own pro- 
fessional growth and develop- 
‘ment. 

—Eva T. Mason. 


feature. Great plants can now turn 
out far more than even this large 
country can utilize in the natural or- 
der of things. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to create new markets, both do- 
mestic and foreign, in order that these 
tremendous enterprises may be kept 
busy. 

Thus has developed a new phase 
iit business—that which might be 
called an Era of selling. For, while 
the problem of getting the product 
to the user and establishing new mar- 
kets was always with us, it has been 
accentuated in recent years to the ex- 
tent that now, if we may use the 
parlance of the field “the tail is wag- 
ging the dog.” 


Possibilities in Marketing 


The parents of our youth observe 
this condition. Far-sighted, they see 
that one of the best fields of endeavor 
for their sons and daughters lies in 
the marketing of America’s commodi- 
tics and surplus. Under the general 


subject of ‘Marketing’ may be 
grouped the similarly general depart- 
ments of “Sales,” “Sales Promotion,” 
“Advertising” and “Distribution.” 
Again under each of these depart- 
ments may be established other and 
varied classifications each of a highly 
specialized nature and consequently 
offering large monetary returns. 

While much of this instruction is 
given in the various colleges of busi- 
ness administration this trend will 
have its effect upon the more elemen- 
tary institutions as well and should 
be of peculiar interest to the business 
school. 


Romance of Business 


Many commercial instructors and 
administrators have sensed the dif- 
ference in the attitude of the student 
bedy to many of the subjects that 
have been taught at the business 
schools for years. It is quite likely 
that this has been occasioned by a 
subeurrent of desire for this field of 
marketing which has about it more 
of the romance of business and more 
of the possibilities for quicker mone- 
tary reward than the subjects of the 
used commercial course. 


New Opportunities 


There can be no doubt of it but 
that commercial education is com- 
ing into its own. The changes that 
are looked upon with some misgiv- 
ing upon the part of commercial in- 
structors should instead be consid- 
ered as proof of progress. They will 
in effect be the salvation of many old 
line schools now beset with bother- 
some competition in the standard sub- 


‘jects of stenography and bookkeep- 


ing. 

As with any great movement some 
schools not willing to visualize. the 
trend will find themselves in a back- 
ward swing but the progressive mem- 
bers may well look forward to a new 
opportunity. 
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A Peep into the Activities 
of Educational Associations 


Georgia Educational Association 
will hold its annual meeting early in 
the Spring of 1929, the date of the 
meeting to be announced shortly. H. 
B. Ritchie, President, is Dean of the 
Georgia State Teachers College, 
Athens. Kyle T. Alfriend, Secre- 
tary, 400 Vineville Ave., Macon, 
Georgia. 

Annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association will be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky in April. The 
program with date of meeting will be 
given out within next thirty days. 
J. L. Foust, President, is Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Owensboro, Ky. 
Rk. E. Williams, Secretary, 1122 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Mas8a- 
chusetts Teachers Federation will be 
held April 20. Annie C. Woodward, 
President, 144 School St., Somerville, 
Mass. Stanley R. Oldham, Secre- 
tary, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


* * * 


The Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Ok- 
lahoma City, February 7-9, 1929. 
E. A, Duke, President, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. C. M. Howell, Secretary, 
708 Continental Building, Oklahoma 
City. 

On August 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, the 
National Shorthand Reporters Asso- 
ciation will hold their 39th Annual 
Convention and Frolic, at Cedar 
Point-on-Lake, Erie, Penn. Herman 
N. Pugh, of West Virginia, and 
Ernest A. Reilender, of Ohio, are the 
chairmen of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. Committee on Enter- 
tainment, and Committee on Pro- 
gram. Suggestions are requested 
from all members during January 
and February regarding program and 


Do You Know This? 


(Each month this column will fea- 
ture the story and purposes of one 
of the many commercial education 


organisations in existence.) 


The Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York and Vicinity 
was organized April 30, 1928. Mem- 
bership is composed of business as- 
sociations, private parochial and 
business schools, as well as junior 
high schools and_ continuation 
schools. 

As the work is of as much im- 
portance to the business man as the 
educator, membership is open to 
business houses and business or- 
ganizations as associate members, 
and to business men and teachers as 
individuals. 

A feature of the organization is 
the various sectional groups, which 
are subdivided by subjects and which 
hold meetings throughout the year 
for the purpose of discussing the sub+ 
ject matter, the particulars of 
teaching their subject, and so on. 

All groups meet twice a year in 
connection with the Commercial 
Education Association for the pur- 
pose of coordinating all activities 
and becoming better acquainted with 
the teachers of subjects other than 
their own. 

For many years business men 
have been anxious to cooperate with 
teachers and teachers with business. 
This association provides the ma- 
chinery. It is the purpose of the As- 
sociation to cooperate with the fed- 
eral, state, and city educational 
authorities in the development of a 
progressive plan of commercial 
training. It will give an opportun- 
ity for teachers of continuation 
schools, high schools and colleges of 
commerce to consider their sphere of 
activity in commercial training and 
to harmonize their ideas. 

The association aims to develop 
qualified leaders in the field of edu- 
cation who can take the responsibil- 
ity of their work in a broad minded 
and constructive manner and con- 
duct studies and make contributions 
of value to the cause. The officers 
of the association are Alexander S. 
Massell, president; Mrs. Evelyn W. 
Allen, vice-president; S. B. Koop- 
man, vice-president; Howard C. 
Schermerhorn, secretary; Simon J. 
Jason, treasurer. The address of 
the secretary is Merchants and 
Bankers School, Washington Heights 
Branch, St. Nicholas Ave. and 181st 
St, 


plans. The committee will carefully 
consider such suggestions and will is- 
sue the final program in March. The 
hosts at the convention will be all the 
reporters and local officers of Ohio, 
Michigan, West Virginia and Indi- 
ana. It is expected that this conven- 
tion will be unusually well attended 
and that member guests will arrive 
from every section of the United 
States and Canada. 


A new section of the Commercial 
Education Association has been or- 
ganized in California. The official 
name will be the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the Bay Section. 
The object of the association as put 
forward by Miss Muriel Ogden, Sec- 
retary, is “the working for better 
training for teachers of commerciai 
subjects, and for more consideration 
by the state universities and other 
teacher training schools.” The offi- 
cers are Mr. Robert A. White, Presi- 
dent, Oakland, Cal.; Mr. Albert O. 
Hackman, Vice President, San Fran- 
cisco; Miss Muriel Ogden, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Richmond. 


The Michigan Business Schools 
Association have just issued a bulle- 
tin in which is set forth the aims and 
purposes of the association. To quote 
briefly from this bulletin: 


“The purpose of the Association is to 
promote better educational opportunities 
for the young people in the state, to elimi- 
nate from Michigan all unfair schools, and 
to cooperate with high school superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers to the fullest 
extent possible in the interest of better 
education. 

All member schools shall be inspected 
annually by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

All work done in the schools must be 
fully approved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Any school to be a member must main- 
tain a certain standard of educational pol- 
icy. Each school must offer not less than 
certain minimum courses of study as ap- 
proved by the State Department-of Public 
Instruction, 

All teachers employed by member schools 
must have certain educational qualifications 
and be suited to the work they are doing. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


IN THE SERVICE 
OF YOUTH 


CHAPTERS ON CERTAIN 
PHASES OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


Introduction by 
WILLIAM McANDREW 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 416 
pages. Price $3.50 


An outline of English teaching 
according to the new and ad- 
vanced standards of presentday 
interpretations of life and living. 


COURAGEOUS 
REFRESHING 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


Indispensable to Every- 
body interested in 
Education. 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
FOR TEACHERS 


By 
MAXWELL CROOKS 


247 Pages, 19 Illustrations, 
Exercise-Suggestions, etc. 


Price $2.25 


A Teacher’s Textbook 


PRACTICAL Book on the teach- 

ing of Touch Typewriting will 

prove most acceptable to the many 

typewriting teachers today who are 

seeking authoritative advice upon the 
subject. 


Aim of the Book 
HE definite aim of the book is to 


provide teachers with complete 
information upon the Principles of 
Touch and with full details regarding 
the scientific Method of Training stu- 
dents to become expert operators. 


Modern Treatment 


HE qualifications of the teacher 

are discussed, the problem of suc- 
cessful instruction in evening schools 
is dealt with, and an abridged syllabus 
of instruction in operation is pro- 
vided. 

Touch Typewriting for Teachers is 
not a “typewriting manual”; that is 
to say, it does not contain exercises for 
students, and is not intended to fill 
the place of students’ textbooks. It 
covers completely the ground that can 
be covered oniy briefly in those books. 


A Wealth of Detail 


HE book is obviously one that 

should be in the hands of every 
typewriting teacher, be he expert or 
inexperienced. The wealth of detail it 
contains upon Touch, Method of 
Teaching, Grading of Training, and 
Planning of Work, is unique. 


NEW STYLE-BOOK 
of 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By 
MAX J. HERZBERG 


Head of the English Department, 
Central High School, Newark, 
N. J.; Literary Editor, Newark 
Evening News; Vice-President, 
Nat. Council Teachers in English. 


372 pages — $1.75 


The author combines in a 
unique way twenty years’ 
experience as a leading teach- 
er of English and a prolific 
editor of literary and educa- 
tional texts, with twelve 
years’ experience as a practi- 
cal expert on advertising and 
correspondence, having 
served many prominent busi- 
ness firms as a consultant. 


NEWEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE 


EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, post-paid, a copy of the 
NEW STYLE-BOOK of BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, for examination. 


After FIVE DAYS I will mail my 
check for * $1.23 or return the book. 


* Net price to schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN 


2 WEST 45th STREET : 
AND aT LONDON - 


RATH 


AND 
- NEW YORK 
MELBOURNE 


SONS 


TORONTO 
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Typewriters Scare 
Chinese Soldiers 

Mrs. Anna Salquist, an American 
missionary in China, recently revort- 
ed to the Minnesota Baptist head- 
quarters that the boarding school 
which is under her supervision nar- 
rowly escaped bombardment by Chin- 
ese soldiers because they feared the 
American typewriters in the school 
to be instruments of war. 

Mrs. Salquist was in the midst of 
fighting at Yachowfu, West China. 
The school was between the invading 
army and a town under bombard- 
ment. Chinese soldiers reached the 
institution and started searching it. 

“T finally persuaded them that we 
were peaceful missionaries,” Mrs. 
Salquist. wrote,,,“‘and they left after 
|. proved to} them that my typewriter 
was tiot some deadly gun.” 


C. A. McCKINNEY 


RetiringChairman Shorthand Round 
Table of N. C. T. F. in Detroit 


Three Schools 
Merge Interests 

The merger of Success Business 
College, Moncton, N. B., with the 
Modern Business College, St. John, 
N. B., and the Standard Business 
College of the same place, has just 


been announced. George J. Smith,. 


owner and principal of the Modern 
Business School, was the prime mov- 
‘er in this triple merger, and the ac- 
tivities ot the new consolidation will 
be conducted under his personal di- 
rection. The highest enrollment in 
their history is claimed for the cur- 
rent term. 


International Commercial 
Education Congress 


Renewal of the international con- 


gresses on commercial education, 
which were held quite frequently be- 
fore the world war, is evidenced in 
the invitation recently extended by 
the Netherlands Government to the 
Department of Education in Wash- 
ington to participate in such a gather- 
ing during the first week of Septem- 
ber, 1929, in Amsterdam. 

Prominent business men and edu- 
cators of Holland are cooperating in 
the enterprise, and the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has granted a subsidy for 


One for the Melting Pot! 


Once more Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, comes to the fore. Up in 
Boston, a speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence praised the 
school administration of Ham- 
tranck to the skies, as exem- 
plary of the highest educational 
effort in America. 

And, dear readers, who do you 
think are responsible for this 
amazing show of American pro- 
gressiveness and _ efficiency? 
Let us give you the names of 
the members of the school 
board: S. Wozniak, S. A. 
Majewski, J. J. Dzwonkiewicz, 
S. S. Skrzycki, W. Cytacki, 
H. Karwiski, and S. Sledzinski. 
We don’t know what you peo- 
ple think, but we: get a thrill 
out of it. America may wel! 
be proud of its melting pot. 


the calling of the congress. Several 
European countries have already sig- 
nified their intentions to participate. 
It was at a meeting of business 
men and commercial educators held 
in Zurich in 1926 that the Interna- 
tional “Association for Commercial 
Education was reestablished and at 
which plans were started for the con- 
gress to be held in 1929 at Amster- 
dam. 
Even the seconds work for the man 


who organizes his work. 


—The Pencil News (Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company). 


Business Education Bureau 
Established by California 

Establishment of a State Depart- 
ment of Business Education under 
the direction of Dr. Ira W. Kibby is 
another indication of, the tremendous 
strides commercial education is mak- 
ing throughout the natiort. * Dr. Kib- 
by is a specialist in his profession, 
and undoubtedly his efforts will be 
closely watched by other states who 
are upon the verge of following Cali- 
fornia’s step. 


R. R. REED 
Retiring Chairman Penmanship Round 


Table at N. C. T. F. Convention at 
Deetroit 


A Few Figures 
to Conjure With 


Enrollment in organized schools 
in the United States this winter 
total over 29,675,000 persons accord- 
ing to an estimate made by Dr. John 
S. Noffsinger, director of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is approximate- 
ly one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of the country. 

Of the 25 millions in public 
schools, four millions are in high 
schools, the remaining 21 millions in 
elementary schools and_kindergar- 
tens. Private schools have enrolled 
about two and a half millions; an- 
other million and a half have signed 
up for correspondence courses in 
business and professions; and 675,- 
000 have registered in colleges and 
universities. 

It is estimated that 910,000 teach- 
ers and almost two and a half billion 
dollars are required to furnish the in- 
struction to these students, and for 
other attendant costs. 
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“Your New 


enabled us to Graduate 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” ry, 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
“We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


July 22, 1927. 
“We started our first 
group . . . on July 6. 

"We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” .- . . 
E. W. K. 


“I am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
P. G. 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school NA 
which still held on to an old letter ‘press for 
copying letters? 


—and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


—which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevator building? 


—and had no telephone? 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 
THE ABOVE 


AN ACHRONISMS 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records_for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from © 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then . 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to‘be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 
125 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. re 


Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 
Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 


This coupon 
brings you 
full details 
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Elementary Bookkeeping € 
A Special Help Right Now 
Geometry OU WILL find constant aid in Smith’s Regents Review Books all year ann 
Salis Geemetry long—for tests, class discussions, home work assignments, etc. And S: 
Botany they are of special help drilling review classes for January examinations. “dis 
Physis Bound in book form, the New York State Regents Examination papers of paid 
Phvtical” Geopraphy each subject for the past 20 years, all recent papers reproduced complete. only 
2nd Year English Also questions grouped for topical review. Answer Books have detailed 
ith Year English explanations, helpful charts, fully illustrated. 
Elementary: Drawing Used and endorsed in public, business and private schools throughout the oe 
Modern History U.S. and Canada. Saves endless time passing out old examination papers. 
Civil Governmen Order a Smith’s Review Book for each pupil. evel 
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2nd Year French Answer Books { 30c each in lots of 12 or more. lew 
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W. HAZLETON SMITH 
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New York City Has 
Best Paid Teachers 

According to figures made pub- 
lic by the United States Bureau of 
Education covering salaries paid 


“elementary teachers in cities of 


100,000 population or over, the 
lowest minimum is $950 and the 
highest maximum is $3,504 per 
annum, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, has the 
“distinction” of having the lowest 
paid teachers of the lot, and not 
only that but it takes seventeen in- 
creases in salary there to reach the 
maximum salary of $2,200. This 
number is also a record. How- 
ever, be it said to Salt Lake City’s 
credit that it does not have the 
lcwest maximum of them all. 
Nashville, Tennessee “leads” in 
that respect with a figure of $1,380. 

New York City apparently is in 
a class by itself although closely 
followed by a number of other 
cities. Its minimum salary to ele- 
mentary teachers is $1,608—the 
highest minimum of them all— 
and its maximum $3,504, which, 
as stated before, is the highest 
maximum of them all. 


And Now He'll Do 
Some Real Dictating 

Some wag has suggested that 
Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy 
should improve in his “dictation” 
now that he has been presented 
with a de luxe edition of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

The book, bearing the auto- 
graphs of John Robert Gregg, the 
author, and Frank Aldworth, the 
adapter to the Italian language, 
and Miss Isa Giorgi, the writer of 
the shorthand plates, was _pre- 
sented to the Italian “boss” by 
Miss Helen F. Lamb, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., representing Mr. Gregg. 

The report of the event states 
that Miss Lamb gave the gentle- 
man some pointers on the position 
and condition of Italian women in 
the business field over there. This 
in itself is a record, Signor Mus- 
solini having proved himself more 
or less averse to taking pointers 
from anyone. However, he is noth- 
ing if not gallant. 


Winners of Award 


The exhibitors’ prizes for visitors 
at the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, were 
awarded as follows: 


H. M. Rowe Co. (book ends) to 
J. H. Snyder, Spencerian School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Royal Typewriter Co. (portable 
typewriter) to Mrs. R. R. Reed, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Woodstock Typewriter Co. (nickel 
plated typewriter) to Frances Butts, 
Washington, D, C. 

A. N. Plamer Co. (Wahl pen 
and ink stand) Lucille Drake, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 

THE BustnEss ScHOOL JOURNAL 
(leather suit case) to J. W. Frazier, 
Eastern High School, Detroit. 

L. C. Smith and Corona (Corona 
portable) to Caroline Mendenhall, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ellis Publishing Co. (traveler’s 
clock) to D. W. McMillan, South 
Western High School, Detroit. 


The Stenotype (stenotype ma- 
chine) to R. M. Gayleard, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Underwood Typewriter Co. (four- 
bank portable) to H. M. Clark, 
Ronald Press Co., New York. 


Bliss Publishing Co. (fountain pen 
and desk set) to Mabelle Bushee, 
Minouk, 


Monroe Calculator (Wahl foun- 
tain pen set) to Mrs. L. L. Kerney, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dictaphone Sales Corp. ($5 mer- 
chandise certificate) to A. E. Elliott, 
American Book Co., Cincinnati. 

The United Calculator (Schaeffer 
pen and desk set) to Martha B. 
Maas, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. (foun- 
tain pen and desk set) to Mrs. J. 
F. Fish, Chicago. 

Specialists Education Bureau (box 
of candy) to J, F. Fish, Chicago. 

Prentice Hall, Inc. (two volumes 
Finney Accounting) to A. E. Kane, 
Spokane, IIl. 

South Western Publishing Co. 
(unabridged dictionary) to F. C. 
Williams, Ashtabula, O 

Lyons & Carnahan (library for 
teaching business English) to Lorena 
Huber, Detroit. 

Ronald Press Co. (book ends) 
to W. M. Dowden, Lansing, Mich. 

Gregg Publishing Co. ($25 mer- 
chandise certificate) to M. L. Pow- 
ers, Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Remington Rand Business Service 
(Remington portable) to R. C. Mc- 
Iver, Dallas, Texas. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
(desk clock) to P. A. Carlson, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Ginn & Company (imported Ital- 
ian leather portfolio) to Altaa Day, 
Normal, 

Association (double pen and ink 
stand) to Lena M. Kent, Halfway, 
Mich. 

Association (single pen and ink 
stand ) to C. M. Yoder, Whitewater, 


is. 

The story of the convention, at 
which these awards were made, 
starts on page 6 of this issue. 


The Rolling Stone 
Gathers Some Moss 


Away goes another old adage that 
a rolling stone gathers no moss. Re- 
cently a study was made by two in- 
vestigators, Harry D. Kitson and 
Noel Keys, of the New York State 
Teachers College, of the vocational 
histories of 170 high-grade male 
clerical workers, 20 to 31 years of 
age, in an endeavor to provide facts 
on which to base an answer to the 
question as to which pays better, to 
change jobs or to remain a long time 
with one firm. 

The popular idea that the young 
man who remains longer with a given 
firm will outdistance the one who 
changes more frequently finds no 
support from the salary figures of 
the group. 

The conclusion is formed that in- 
crease in earning power is likely to 
depend on such factors as_ intelli- 
gence, initiative, local opportunity 
and the like, rather than on mere 
time-serving. 


* * * 


Private Schools 
Show Development 

According to Government figures 
for the school year ended June 30, 
1926, there were 2,350 privately 
owned and controlled high schools 
and academies in the United States, 
or an increase of 226 over the figures 
for 1924. Many of these institutions 
are splendidly housed and equipped, 
offer instruction of a high order, and 
have trained a large number of pupils. 

In 1900, there were 1,978 private 
high schools and academies having 
10,117 teachers, and 110,797 pupils 
of which 55,734 were boys and 55,- 
063 were girls. The graduates re- 
ported were 12,216; of these 6,226 
were boys and 5,990 were girls. 

The 2,350 schools in 1926 had 18,- 
025 teachers and 248,076 pupils; of 
the pupils 114,617 were boys and 
133,459 girls; 40,715 graduated in 
1926, of which number 18,208 were 
boys and 22,507 were girls. 

Of the 2,350 schools 1,703 are un- 
der denominational control, with 
185,641 pupils; and 647 are nonsec- 
tarian, with 62,435 pupils. 
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TEACH STUDENTS 
More QUICKLY 
With 


PEERLESS KEYS 


YPING is nothing less than close co- 

ordination between sight and touch, 
between eyes and fingertips. Peerless Rub- 
ber Typewriter Key tops help students to 
learn more quickly by aiding these two es- 
sential functions. 
The resilient rubber of which Peerless Keys 
are made (it is guaranteed against deterio- 
ration for five years) lends a snappy touch 
to the fingertips, conveying the message 
from finger-tips to typewriter keys in a 
nimble fashion. 
Peerless Typewriter Keys are colored a 
neutral green which does away with eye 
strain, a nemesis of many typists who do 
much continuous typing and relieving the 
student typist who is not accustomed to 
prolonged sessions of typing. 
Relieved of the eye strain and benefited by 
the quick key response, student typists im- 
prove rapidly, like their work and make 
your teaching easier. 
Send for a sample key top and our special 
offer to Business Schools. 


Address your replies to the Business School 
Department 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 
other special information as to bow Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 
SCHOOL 
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quickly from mind to paper 
when using 


DAVIDS 
free flowing 


Waterproof - Permanent 
Electro Chemical 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


I N K 


Thaddeus Davids’ 
America’s Oldest 


also makers of Adhesives and Sealing Wax 


We should be pleased to send 
you our catalog that lists the 
entire line of Thaddeus 
DAVIDS’ products with 


MDAVIDS INK 


est. Since 1825 


' 95-97 Van Dam St. ___ 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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Private Business School Analyzes Its Assets 


(Continued from page 9) 


hand, bookkeeping, etc., commonly 
offered by business schools of high 
school grade. 

In all Bryant and Stratton offers 
eleven courses, as follows: 1. A two- 
year college grade course in execu- 
tive training. 2. A two-year course 
in Accountancy in preparation for 
the C. P. A. examination and for 


professional practice. 3. A two-year. 


course in the science and art of sec- 
retarial procedure. Courses 4, 5, 6 
and 7. Special subjects arranged to 
accommodate men and women al- 
ready engaged in business but who 
desire to improve selves. They are 
Advertising-Selling, Finance, Indus- 
trial Management, Business Law. 8. 
A complete course in bookkeeping, 
correlated with studies in Commercial 
Arithmetic, Rapid Calculation, Pen- 
manship, Law, English and Type 
writing. 9. Short course in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 10. Com- 
plete standard, short course including 
everything offered in the preceding 
two courses of standard grade. 11. 
Standard Secretarial Course. 


Enrollment of Pupils 


Now we come to the methods used 
by the Bryant and Stratton Colleg 
in enrolling pupils. 

At the opening of each school year 
there is about a month. of intensive 
newspaper advertising. This copy 
appears in all the Buffalo newspapers - 
every other day. 

“Newspaper advertising is good,” 
says Mr. Bryant. 
sufficiently early, however, to pro- 
duce the best results. That is some 
time in advance of the actual open- 
ing of the school year. 

“We also issue a school catalog— 
this year it is of seventy pages— 
which is sent to all those who tele- 
phone or write to the college for 
same. It is also mailed to all the 
graduates of the high schools in 
Western New York A catalog is 
valuable in the actual signing up of 
pupils. It is somewhat expensive 
but we deem it worth the expense. 


“It must appear™ * 


Have we not seen, in recent 
years, that leading men of busi- 
ness, particularly those who act 
for corporations, have great 
need of a highly trained pow- 
er of clear and convincing ex- 
pression? Business men seem 
to me to need, in speech and 
writing, all the Roman terse- 
ness and the French clearness ; 
the graces and elegancies of lit- 
erary style they may dispense 
with, but not with the greater 
qualities of compactness, accu- 
racy and vigor. 

W. E ior. 


_ former pupils. 


_ “We also have a system of four 
‘ollow-up letters that pertain to each 
of the eleven courses we offer. Each 
scholar prospect is given a card and 
all letters and literature sent to this 
prospect is recorded on this card 
which is eventually filed away. for 
future reference. These follow-up 
letters may be compared with Direct 
Mail Selling in the strictly business 
world. 
apart. 


“There are the Bryant and Strat- 
tol’ personal representatives 
make special calls, also. 


who 


They are sent out ten days . 


Taking Speedwriting Test at Women’s Industrial Exhibit 


“Topping all this missionary and 
selling work, we issue our own school. 
publication, The Business C ollegian, | 
five times a year. This magazine is 
gotten up by the students themselves 
and compares most favorably with 
any high school or college publica- 
tion. Some place between the covers 
we manage to do a little advertising 
of the courses and service we offer. 

‘All our pupils receive this maga- 
zine regularly, as do thousands of, 
But where, perhaps,” 
the real advertising is derived is in 
our sending this magazine, five times 
a year, to each and every Seinior— 
approximately 5,000—in ail the high 
schools in Western New York. 


School Paper Effective 

“The magazine is reaching ticm at 
the psychological time. They are try- 
ing to make up their minds what 
they'll do ‘next year.’ 

“T believe of all the conscious ad- 
vertising and student soliciting that 
we do, this Business Collegian is by 
far the best. It brings us more stu- 
dents than any one means. Many 
colleges I know are small and couldn't 
very well afford a magazine of this 
size. But those institutions that are 
large and. can well afford a similar 
publication, are miissing a good sell- 
ing bet by not having a school paper.” 


| 


Taking the test are Miss. Fish, Miss Robert, Miss Liebmann, Miss I, Robert, and 

Miss Wilson, Mr. Frederick Beygrau of Haaren High School is dictating and the 

time-keepers are Grace Seigel, Helen Varick Boswell, Judge Jean Norris, Dr. Im. 
B. Tower and Morris E. Seigel. 
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The Ideal 


PEN— 
PENCIL— 


NATION 


for 
the 


Modern 
Business 
School Executive 
and Student 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 

stamped with convenience and efh- 

ciency. That is why we designed the 
Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. | 


Agent’s sample sent at 
wholesale prices 


A ten minute examination will tell you the story 
more convincingly than pages of description. Let 
us show you the Secretary Pen-Pencil, then show it | 
to your friends, and as our representative, make an 
interesting profit by selling the Secretary. Send in 
your name and address, and we will forward you 
complete literature and special prices. 


Newark Pen Company 
276 N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Long recognized as 
Headquarters 
for 


Typewriting 
Penmanship 
and 


Bookkeeping 


Papers 


of all grades 


Serving the best schools 
throughout the country 


We would be pleased to send you | 
free samples 


write to 


HANO 
Paper Corp. 
established over 30 years ago 


Bush Terminal 23 


IBROOKLYN NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N. C. T. F. Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 


and cooperation which business must 
and does give to the schools, and 
what may be expected in the future. 
The grand finale took the form of 
a banquet and dance. At least five 
hundred delegates stayed for the ban- 
quet and were not disappointed when 
the inner man had been well satis- 
fied, the toastmaster, President-elect 
J. L.  Holtsclaw, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, James Scher- 
merhorn, noted writer and lecturer, 
and owner of the Detroit Times. 


Awards Made 


Mr. Schermerhorn chose as_ his 
topic the matter of “Speed.” Ap- 
parently convinced that the attending 
teacher had enough of the serious for 
the rest of the year, the speaker kept 
his hearers in constant laughter by 
his flood of stories, epigrams and 
witticisms. 

Probably the most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the evening’s pleasure was 
the granting of awards of the various 
exhibitors occupying booths during 
the convention. The names of the 
donors and those fortunate enough 
to gain the awards are given on page 
25 of this issue. 

One of the high lights of the con- 
vention was the determined efforts 
ef the Memphis delegation to have 
that city named as the meeting place 
for 1929. It seemed to be a real, but 
good-natured, fight between Memphis 
and Dallas for this honor, with the 
former apparently the favorite be- 
cause of its more spirited campaign. 
However, as a compromise, the exec- 
utive committee hit upon Chicago—a 
decision not unanticipated by those 
in the know right from the start. 


Visit Industrial Plants 


The session rooms were crowded 
at each meeting. The department 
and round table programs were 
particularly full of thought-provok- 
ing problems which created lively 
discussion among the members. 
The social events and _ tours 
planned by the local committee 


were indeed interesting in charac- 
ter and highly entertaining. (The 
trip to Canada proved particularly 
interesting to certain members of 
the Federation.) Tours were made 
to the Ford plant and airport, The 


George A. Macon 


At the Detroit convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation he 

ickly became known as “the man from 

emphis.” If that city has many more 
boosters of the type and enthusiasm of this 
gentleman then it must be a real town and 
worth living in. 

Mr. Macon, who is Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education and School Banking for 
the city of Memphis and a former repre- 
sentative of that community in the State 
Assembly, made a valiant effort to land the 
next convention for his city. He made a 
most eloquent plea, and even though for- 
tune was against him it was the unanimous 
verdict that he had fought the good fight. 

We make special mention of Mr. Macon 
only because we recognise in him those 
qualities of fighting leadership which the 
field of commercial education needs 
plenty of. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, the General Motors plant 
and office, The Detroit News, The 
Fisher Building, and other places 
which individuals and groups vis- 
ited. 

In connection with the Federa- 
tion very interesting programs 


were presented by ‘several asso- 
ciated organizations. The Na- 
tional Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools held its an- 
nual meeting the day preceding the 
convention. At this meeting mem- 
bers of the Association from all 
over the United States were pres- 
ent. The meeting was full of vital 
business and professional interest. 
The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion was held on Thursday even- 
ing. The Stenotype, a division of 
the La Salle Extension University 
presented two very interesting pro- 
grams, one for Stenotype teachers, 
and the other for Stenotype man- 
agers. These sessions were very 
popular and profitable. The Michi- 
gan Business Schools Association 
also held a meeting in conjunction 
with the Federation convention. 
This Association is to be con- 
gratulated upon its fine work in 
raising the standards of business 
schools in Michigan. No doubt 
other states will soon follow their 
example. 


Equipment Exhibited 


Again the exhibitors proved 
their loyal support to the Federa- 
tion. The booths were well ar- 
ranged and displayed the latest in 
equipment, supplies and textbooks 
for commercial work. They each 
offered a very fine souvenir which 
was awarded at the annual ban- 
quet. If you did not visit the sev- 
eral booths you failed to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of securing 
a real liberal education in the field 
of material things in commercial 
education. 

The crowning feature of the en- 
tire convention was the annual 
banquet, followed by the dance 
program. At this event the speak- 
er of the evening proved equal to 
the occasion and all of the mem- 
bers present were royally enter- 
tained by the address. Following 
the address the 100% certificates 
were awarded. Over fifty schools 
reported 100% membership and re- 
ceived the honor certificates. The 
awarding of the prizes offered by 
the exhibitors created considerable 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Well-dressed letters get the Business 


School students to put 
greater pride in their work. 


ARRETT 


TYPE CLEANER 


Write for free by using 
Sample on Your 
Letterhead 
Unusually Attrac- 


tive Discount to 
Commercial Schools 


Agents Wanted 


Applied with Brush Applicator 
direct as shown above. No cloth 
or separate brush requt 
JARRETT TYPE 
CLEANER INC. 
423 E. 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


all letters come clean |*° 


January, 1929, 


ora Tattered Tram | 


name’s on it, your personality is in 
impression of you does it create in the mind of the a 
man who receives it? 


PANAMA SERVICE 
Salesmen who know 


correct ribbon to 
secure the best results. 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 
190 THIRD AVE., BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Manufacturers Since 1896 


. THE LINE THAT CAN'T BE MATCHED 


A Remarkable Pencil Thatls 
Sweeping The Country 


Here’s a pencil that writes in 4 colors 
 6=—SsSRed - Black - Blue - Green 


For efficiency in checking figures, 
or isolating columns into groups. 


For bookkeeping, auditing, 
sketching and advertising layouts 
—and tasks too numerous to 
mention — we present “THE 


FOURSOME.” 


WHY CARRY 4 PENCILS WHEN 
1 WILL DO? 


Samples submitted on the receipt of 
$1.00 


Each pencil has 20 year guarantee 


FOUR-IN-ONE PENCIL CO. 


258 5th Ave. at 29th New York 


Agents wanted—protected territories 


all makes J 


-ypewriters 


Slightly used 
but in 


condition 


Special Discounts to Stu- 
dents, Schools and Colleges 


Prices Range from $25 and Up 
Large and Portable Types 
Underwoods No. 5 .. .$35.00 and up 


Remington .......... wan" 


All our machines have standard keyboards 
We Trade in Your Old Machines 


atin. 
> 


Also have in stock checkwriters and 
adding machines of all makes 
Prices within reach of all 


TYPEWRITER 


Department No. 7 
503 Fifth Ave. Grand Central Term. iy 
N. Y. C. N. Y. C. 
Write or phone VANDERBILT 7675 
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No Room for Lazy 


make the work of his department as 
practical and as interesting as pos- 
sible. When he approached John 
Cline, the Superintendent, with a pro- 
posal to invite a number of prominent 
Mellow Lane business men to the 
school so that they might address the 
pupils of the commercial department 
on various and thoroughly practical 
phases of modern business life, the 
superintendent shook his ‘head: 
“Though we've tried repeatedly to get 
some of the local business people to 
talk to the student body, we've never 
met with much response. Of course, 
you can go ahead with your scheme 
if you want to, Mr. Bell, but I think 
you're only wasting your time and 
energy.” 


Interested Business Men 


. Undismayed by his superior’s dis- 
couraging comment, the young com- 
mercial teacher proceeded to inter- 
view during his spare hours, and es- 
pecially on Saturdays, some of the 
most influential business and profes- 
sional men in Mellow Lane, inform- 
ing them of his aim to bring about 
closer and more cordial co-operation 
between his department and them. 
He asked these men to visit the 
school in order to see the work which 
the pupils did in bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, and other subjects. He 
suggested to them specific topics on 
which they might speak to the boys 
and girls in his classes, a good many 
of whom were planning on entering 
business life upon graduation. 


Told Business Needs 


To be more specific, he persuaded 
the local banker to discuss for an 
hour in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage the various kinds of service 
which the bank aimed to render to its 
patrons in particular and to the com- 
munity as a whole. The owner and 


editor of the Mellow Lane Gasette 
was prevailed upon to send his book- 
keeper and office manager, an intel- 
ligent woman with much experience, 
to the school one noon to present the 
advantages of a simplified and quite 
system of bookkeeping 


ingenious 


<(Continuéd from page 8) 


which she had devised especially for 
the needs of her employer. The man- 
ager of a local department store, a 
middle-aged New Yorker with a keen 
sense of humor, fascinated Bell’s pu- 
pils with a vivid portrayal of the type 
of young man or woman that could be 


Tell Your Story to the 
Public 


A teacher alone is useless; 
a teacher of a child is better: 
but it takes a teacher, a child, 
and an understanding parent — 
to make a real school. 

If America’s teachers have 
one public and professional 
obligation above all others, it 
is to see to it that the Ameri- 
can public, the fathers and 
mothers of our twenty-six 
million boys and girls, under- 
stand what American public 
education is all about. In the 
long run the schools of a 
democratic community will 
be what the citizens of the 
community want them to be 
—neither worse nor better. If 
teachers want the schools to 
be better, they must make 
the citizens want them to be 
better. There is no other 
way. 

America is not concerned 
seriously with how much 
money her schools are cost- 
ing; but she is greatly con- 
cerned with what she is get- 
ting in educational values for 
her money. The real job of 
those engaged in public edu- 
cation today is to interpret 
it to the citizens of America. 
To make people want better 
schools for their children is 
the only way that schools can 
be made better—Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


counted upon to make good behind 
the counter of a retail store. A prom- 
inent Mellow Lane lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the School Board, was induced 
to address the class in commercial 
law several times on “Simple Points 
of Law which Every Intelligent 


. American Citizen Should Know.” 


A doctor, the father of two boys at- 


tending high school, gave a highly 


_beneficial talk on ‘“‘Team Work Be- 


tween Body and Mind.” 

All these citizens of Mellow Lane 
gave of their time and experience 
gladly and generously. So that his 
pupils might benefit definitely from 
the contacts with the business and 
professional men, Bell asked certain 


- ones to write brief reports of the vari- 


ous talks given and to express their 
own views as much as_ possible. 


Lectures Interesting 


These outline-reports were corrected 
and later discussed in class. The 
fact that the pupils were required to 
hand in written summaries of the 
various talks given prompted them 
to pay close attention to the speak- 
ers’ remarks. So enthusiastic were 
Bell’s pupils over the contact with 
different business and_ professional 
men, and so interested in the infor- 
mation which the latter brought them, 
that discipline was almost perfect. 
After a number of business men had 
given practical talks, the effect of 
these men’s presence at the school 
and of their talks soon made itself 
felt in a deeper and more serious in- 
terest as well as a greater pride-which 
the pupils took in their daily work. 
With eager expectation they began 
to look forward to the business men’s 
visits to the school and to regard them 
as distinct opportunities to gain a 
definite insight into some phase, how- 
ever small, of modern business life. 
Their appreciation of these opportu- 
nities they showed by asking their 
teacher to invite those speakers whose 
talks had impressed them as specially 
helpful, to the school again, and still 
again. 


Shown Business Practice 


It was but a few months before 
those business men of Mellow Lane 
who had been at the high school began 
to take an active interest in the af- 
fairs of its “business” department. 
Thus, the banker arranged for sev- 


_eral groups of pupils to be shown 


through his establishment, where he 
himself took much time and pains 
to answer a good many questions 
concerning the bank’s various func- 
tions, questions put to him by keen- 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


America’s Handwriting Magazine 
Established 1884 


The ideal publication for teachers, students, and 
schools desiring additional motivation in penmanship. 
Contains two complete courses in business writing 
each year, Articles of general and professional inter- 
est, departments of Accounting, Finance and other 
business subjects. 


Single subscription 
$1.25 per year 
Clubs of five or more subscriptions 
$.75 each 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLE COPIES OF THE 
FEBRUARY ISSUE FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
YOUR STUDENTS. ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


Department A 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Ask also for a sample of The American Penman Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency, awarded annually to over 6,000 
penmanship students in business colleges and high schools. 


MASTE 


Keys 


of Genius 


R EGARDLESS of what your 
opinion may be toward Type- 
writer Keys in general 


MAS TER 
Speed Keys 


in particular are the only ones 
with a spring action that ac- 
tually enable the operator to 
do the work quicker with less 
effort. 


Speed 


The Stroke 


Naturally, you would take great 
pride in turning out a c'ass of 
speed-typists—other qualifications 
being equal, of course, 


Toward this end, MASTER SPEED 
KEYS are an astonishing aid to 
greater speed. 


To substantiate this confident state- 
ment, we would like to send you 
one, or more, sets for a FREE trial 
without obligations. We assure you 
that the results wll be surprising. 


If they prove entirely satisfactory, 
let us know and we will send you 
our special school price. If for 
any reason they are not, you return 
them to us without any charge to 
you, 


Speed Key 
21 Columbus PI. 


Mfg.Co.,Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Please send us ( ) sets of MASTER SPEED KEYS for 
FREE trial without obligations for.................... typewriter. 


TEST BOTTLE 


THE WONDER TYPE CLEANER 


OFFERED FREE 
to 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern 
type cleaner. Clar-o-type provides 
the safest, simplest and quickest way 
to thoroughly clean typewriter keys. 
Its economy and value have been 
proved by the many large corpora- 
tions all over the country who use it. 


This offer is made to Business School 
executives only. . Please apply on 
letterhead. 
Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., Inc., 
20-M Hudson St., N. Y. C. 


“ALL PRINTERS ARE LIARS” says an ancient 
sage, “but not all liars are printers.” Some of 
them are apt to be publishers. 

* * * 
You may recall that we were excitedly preparing 
to announce NEW BUSINESS SPELLER this 
month. But it will have to wait, for more reasons 
than we have space to tell. 


* * * 


But comments, all good, on 
KNBE, the one business school 
text of its kind, are pouring in. 
Have you seen it? You have but 
to intimate that you would like 
to see a copy and one will arrive 
promptly. 


* * * 


Seriously, we know we have a good book and we 
want all good schools to see a copy—of course, 
with a view to adoptions. 


KAYBEE. 
*Kimball’s NEw BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Kinlall Buthow Pubtohow 


116 Weat tweet NewYouwk 
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Richmond, Va.—The Progressive 
Educational Association to Hold Ses- 
sion—A regional conference will be 
held by The Progressive Educational As- 
sociation in Richmond, Va., Jan. 17, 18, 
19, 1929. The program includes reports 
from leaders in the South and practical 
talks on the principles of progressive edu- 
cation. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Progressive Educa- 
tional Association to Hold Ninth An- 
nual Convention.—The ninth annual-con- 
yention of the Progressive Educational 
Association will be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
February 21, 22, 23, 1929. Speakers from 
this country and. abroad will make this 
meeting of international importance. Re- 
duced railroad fares have been arranged 
for, with stop-over privilege to attend the 
convention of the Department of Superin- 
ee at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 23 to 28, 

* * * 


Bloomington, Ind.—Ralph M. Tirey 
Elected President of Indiana Teachers’ 
Association.—The State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana elected Ralph M. 
Tirey president at its recent meeting in 
Indianapolis. Ten thousand teachers at- 
tended the meeting. This is one of the 
older teachers organizations the first meet- 
ing dating back to December 25, 1854. Mr. 
Tirey is City Superintendent of Schools 
in Bloomington. 

* 

Fort Wayne, Indiana.—Superintend- 
ent Harry Veach Elected President 
Northeastern Teachers Association.— 
At the recent convention of The North- 
eastern Teachers Association, Mr. Harry 
Veach, Superintendent of Schools for Fort 
Wayne, was elected president. 

Boonville, Ind. — Ivor Robinson 
Elected President of Southwestern 
Teachers Association.—At its recent an- 
nual convention, in Evansville the South- 
western Teachers Association elected Ivor 
Robinson president. Mr. Robinson is prin- 
om of the high school in Boonville, In- 

na. 


* * * 


Washington, D. C_—Rev. W. Coleman 
Nevils Made President of Georgetown 
University—The Rev. W. Coleman 
Nevils was recently inaugurated president 
of Georgetown University in the presence 
of official delegates from ninety-three 
American and foreign universities. George- 


. town University is the oldest Roman Cath- 


dlic institution in the United States, 
* * 


Salmon, Idaho.— Business Course 
Added to Curriculum.—A junior busi- 
Ness course and a course in ethics has 
been added to the curriculum of the schools 
in Salmon, Idaho. 


Jacksonville, Fla—Browning Buys 
Massey School.—The Massey Business 
College which has been operated for thirty- 
seven years has been sold to F. C. Brown- 
ing, of Jacksonville. Richard W. Massey, 
who owns five other schools in the south 
made the announcement. It is reported 
that he plans to dispose of his schools in 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Houston, Rich- 
mond and Columbus. He has been asso- 


No subject is really mastered 
until the student has made it his 
own; until, instead of repeating 
what he has been told, he has 
worked it over in his mind so 
much that it does not seem to 
him a thing he has been taught, 
but a thing he has learned and 
can use as his own possession. 
All education in its best form is, 
indeed, self-education under 
guidance. 

—A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


work on the typewriter. 


ciated with the executive side of business 
schools for forty years. Mr. Browning 
will take charge of the Jacksonville school 
on January Ist. and will continue running 
it under the old name of the Massey Busi- 
ness College. He has been connected with 
Mr. Massey’s school for twelve years. Mr. 
Browning has recently been elected to 
membership in the Duval County Board of 
Public Instruction, and will take office in 
January. It is stated that the sale of the 
other Massey schools will be to business 
associates of Mr. Massey. 
* 


Providence, ‘R. I.—New Instructors 
at Bryant-Stratton—New instructors 
for the year at the Bryant-Stratton College 
of Business Administration are Marcus 
Sherin, a graduate of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School of Administration, and Ralph 
S. Hardy, B. B. A. an instructor in Eng- 
lish and economics. - 

* * * 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Only One Hand 
But Mary Ranney Wins Prize for 
Typewriting.—Miss Mary Ranney of 
Maynard, Iowa, is a student in the Cedar 
Rapids Business College. Although she 
has but one hand she is taking the regular 
course of stenography and typewriting and 
in a recent contest won a medal for rapid 
She attained the 
speed of forty words a minute for straight 


copy over a sustained period. 


Richmond, Va.—Virginia State De- 
partment of Education Issues Bulletin. 
—A bulletin covering all school laws that 
are now in force in Virginia has just been 
issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The bulletin is organized under the 
general heads, Constitutional Provisions 
and the Virginia School Code. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Over a Million 
Dollars on School Buildings.—The 
town of Fairmont, W. Va., a place of 
only 30,000 population, has spent over a 
million dollars on school buildings during 
the year. The completed project includes 
four new buildings and a ten acre campus 
which was formerly a park. Commercial 
courses will be given increased attention. 


Providence, R. I.—Bryant-Stratton 
Registrar on Successful Trip.—Harold. 
D. Ripley, Registrar of the Bryant-Strat- 
ton College of Business Administration, 
has just returned from a 1,500 mile trip 
through New York State. He was visit- 
ing prospective students who have corres- 
ponded with the college and were seeking 
infurmation. He succeeded in signing up 
a number of students for the term start- 
ing January Ist. 

* 

Birmingham, Ala—Alverson Students 
and Faculty Enjoy Christmas» Party.— 
Students and faculty of the Alverson 
Business College enjoyed a Christmas 
party. General entertainment was given, 
with short talks by members of the faculty 
and readings by Misses Mary Sparks and 
Lula Merrill. 


Providence, R. I.—Professor Miller 
Conducting Course on Finance.—Pro- 
fessor Harry E. Miller of the Department 
of Economics at Brown University is giv- 
ing an advanced course on current prob- 
lems in finance at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Providence, R. I.—Professor Badger 
Returns to Brown University.—Profes- 
sor Ralph Badger has returned to the De- 
partment of Economics at Brown Uni- 
versity after an absence of two years. 


Providence, R. I.—Christmas Party at 
Bryant-Stratton College—A Christmas 
party was held for students and teachers of 
the Bryant-Stratton College of Business 
Administration. A unique feature of the 
party was the presentation of gifts. Each 
student and instructor drew a number and 
this number entitled the holder to a gift 
from some member of the school. As there 
was no knowing who was to receive the 
gift when it was purchased there was a 
considerable element of surprise and 
amusement in the award of most of them. 
General entertainment and dancing fol- 
lowed the Santa Claus feature. 
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the Book Shelf— 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSI- 
NESS ETHICS, By Everett W. 
Lord, Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, The Ronald Press Com- 
ry New York City, 195 Pages, 
75. 

The author maintains that business men 
in America are slowly, but surely, coming 
to the realization that while it is good and 
necessary to make money, it is better and 
much more essential to make money in 
accordance with good business ethics. 
What these principles of modern business 
ethics are, he tells us clearly and frankly 
in the 26 chapters of his meaty and in- 
teresting book. 

Pregnant with meaning especially for 
every young man and woman aspiring to 
a business career is the author’s assertion 
that the highest business success is to be 
found in service rendered without the ex- 
pectation of reward. 

An excellent feature of the book is a 
summary to be found at the end of each 
chapter. “The Meaning of Service.” “The 
Ethics of Employment,” “For the Young 
Man in Business,” “Codes of Ethics” are 
among the prominent chapter titles. No 
student of business should be permitted 
to leave school without having made the 
reading acquaintance of this useful and 
stimulating volume, for it will give him 
a new, a broader and higher conception 
of his relation to the modern business 
world. 

RATIONAL DICTATION, By Ed- 
ward J. McNamara, A. M., LL. D., 
Principal, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City, and Mark 
I. Markett. A. B, Chairman, Secre- 
tarial Studies, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. The Greg 
Publishing Company, New Yor 
City, 462 Pages, $1.35. 


This compact and beautifully printed 
volume shows the progress which is being 
made in the teaching of shorthand speed 
classes. The reviewer recalls with a feel- 
ing akin to horror the dictation practice 
books which he used as student and as 
teacher of both Gregg Shorthand and Ec 
lectic Shorthand quite a few years ago, 
when the teacher of speed classes in short- 
hand was but little more than a human 
dictation machine, and when the dictation 
books were full of stereotyped business 
letters beginning with such worn-out 
phrases as “In reply to your esteemed 
favor of recent date, we beg to say,’ ’ and 
often ending with “Thanking you in ad- 
vance for a prompt reply. we beg to 
femain.” He was therefore very agreeably 
surprised to find not only actual, but really 
good and effective business letters in this 
volume, letters the use of which should 
go a long way to give future stenographers 
and secretaries a new and progressive con- 
ception of the importance and desirability 
of business letters that are absolutely cor- 
rect not only in the ideas presented in them, 
but also in the manner in which these ideas 
are expressed. 

Like Ancient Gaul, the book is divided 
into three distinct narts: Part I contains 
a varied collection of letters taken from the 
Regents Examinations at the University 


Publishers of books of 
interest to the Business 
School field are invited to 
send copies for review on 
this page. 

Any of our readers who 
may be further interested 
in books reviewed on this 
page can secure complete 
information by address- 
ing the Editor of The 
Business School Journal. 


ot the State of New York; Part II offers 
a collection of actual letters representing 
different lines of business, all graded for a 
systematic development of a shorthand 
vocabularly; Part III presents excerpts 
from speeches, essays, and books. “Ra- 
tional Dictation” is packed with an abun- 
dance of really excellent dictation matter. 
The student and the teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand will find this book an_indis- 
pensable tool for every-day use. It sets 
a high standard in the field of shorthand 
text-books. 


WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING? 
By Kenneth M. Goode and Harford 
Powel, Jr., Harper & Brothers, 
New York City, 400 pages, $3.50. 


This is a very informative and interest- 
ing book written in a somewhat choppy and 
telegraphic style which is likely to leave 
the reader with the impression that for 
some reason or other its authors must have 
been in a hurry when they did their work. 
It is interesting because it stresses frankly 
and forcefully the fact that of every dollar 
spent for advertising, between eighty and 
ninety cents are wasted, in proof of which 
fact the authors cite numerous illustrations, 
statistics, and other data. The reasons for 
this astonishingly large waste are manifold. 
Among the more important ones are: lack 
of purpose and plan in advertising; ignor- 
ance of when, where, how much, and how 
to advertise; complete indifference to ad- 
vertising, once the campaign is under way ; 
inability as well as unwillingness to check 
up on the results brought by advertise- 
ments; advertising that tickles the firm’s 
pride and vanity instead of the reader’s 
curiosity and desire to buy, and many 


others. 

The story of economic loss which 
Messrs. Goode and Powel, who are ad- 
vertising men with long and varied experi- 
ence, relate is certainly not new to the 
thinking student of advertising, for he 
knows only too well the hit and miss 
methods which characterize th® plan as 
well as the execution of many advertising 
campaigns based on psevdo-scientific prin- 
ciples and practices, and vouched for by 
so-called experts and specialists. It may 
be news—shocking news—to certain more 
or less complacent business men whose ad- 
vertising has been only partially successful. 
That their number is legion no one con- 
versant with the facts will deny. And if 


“What About Advertising?” succeeds in 
rousing business men to demand dollar-for- 
dollar value for the large sums of money 
they pay for advertising each yéar, the 
book will have accomplished a great deal. 
The difficulty, of course, is that the average 
business man hardly knows the difference 
between good, mediocre, and bad adver- 
tising. Too often he has to be satisfied 
with what the experts hand him. And ad- 
vertising experts err—usually at the ex- 
pense of the advertiser who foots the 
bill,—and err quite often, for advertising 
is a very long way from being a science. 

The authors of this really stimulating 
book have presented their interesting theme 
from a fresh point of view and have suc- 
ceeded in producing a really thought- 
provoking work, which, if it falls into 
the right hands, should do much good, 
beth for the one who buys as well as for 
the one who sells advertising service. 
Needless to say, there is much room in 
every thinking business man’s library for 
a constructively critical work such as this. 
Every business school executive and every 
commercial teacher, no matter what sub- 
jects he handles, should read this book 
through. 


INFLUENCING MEN  BUSI- 
NESS, By Walter Dill Scott, Ph. 
D., President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Revised by Delton T. 
Howard, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Director of 
Perscnnel Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Third Edition. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York City, 
172 Pages, $2.50. 

This up-to-date edition of an exceedingly 
useful and handy little book is chock full 
of practical suggestions for inciting men 
to take action. It is a book which every 
business man, be he young or old, inex- 
perienced or experienced, student or 
teacher, should read and re-read with care, 
because it furnishes him with sound prin- 
ciples for getting the other fellow to do 
things. 

The business executive endeavoring to 
influence co-workers and employes, the 
teacher, the salesman, the advertiser, in 
planning the day’s work, will find in this 
excellent volume many good hints which 
properly used will enable them to do their 
work more intelligently and therefore more 
satisfactorily. 

The author’s statement that in influenc- 
ing and in inspiring men, suggestion is 
fully as effectual as logical reasoning, and 
their detailed explanation of the workings 
of suggestion, clarified as these are by 
readilv understandable examples, is worth 
special attention. 

Among the chapters are: When to Use 
Argument in Influencing Men; When to 
Use Suggestion in Influencing Men; 
Making Arguments Effective; Making 
Suggestions Effective. Perhaps these 
titles are a bit dry and do not sug- 
gest the wealth of information presented 
in these and other chapters. It is infor- 
mation so authoritative. so rractical, and 
so up-to-date as to be almost indispensable 
to every man.and woman in business or 
profession. This handy book should be 
on every business man’s, teacher’s, and 
student’s desk. 


1929 
By Carl A. Naether 
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Advertising the School 


T may be that location has some- 
thing to do with it but the Barnes 
Commercial School of Denver, 

Colorado, is finding that advertising 
Denver as a place to live and enjoy 
life is bringing in the largest results 
of any type of advertising so far 
tried. There are no towns of size for 
five hundred miles in any direction 
from Denver. Nevertheless there is 
a considerable population within that 
As a sample of advertising, a 
recent mailing of the Barnes School 
was a folder on light green paper and 
printed in green ink. It was a three- 
fold affair with a picture of Denver’s 
Community Center on the front 
cover. It opened up to show seven 
other pictures of ‘Denver and the sur- 
rounding mountains, in an attractive 
manner. Suitable headings and de- 
scription were used. On the inner 
fold were given thumb-nail photo- 
graphs of thirty-two teachers of the 
Barnes School, together with concise 
descriptions of the school, the courses 
given, and devoting considerable ar- 
gument upon the wide field that a 


business career offers, the salaries 
earned, and the fact that the Barnes 
School helps the student to a position. 
Unlike most school advertising there 
is little said about the courses of study 
but a great deal said about the attrac- 
tions of Denver. The school mails 
out folders to the whole countryside 
for five hundred miles or more. It 
advertises in the farming papers and 
it uses the radio. For this particular 
school the type of advertising fol- 
lowed has proven very successful in 
obtaining students. 


Keeps Advertising Specific 


This is the whole basis of Barnes 
philosophy in respect to copy—be 
specific! Instead of saying that 
Denver is a good place to attend a 
commercial school, Barnes will point 
out that living expenses here are 
lower than in other cities of Denver’s 
size. This is a fact said to be borne 
out by government statistics. Instead 
of saying that Barnes school has been 
popular with high school graduates, 
Barnes will say, in so many words, 


Save Money 
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149 Church Street 
New York 


at 
Botts & Fucci 


that more than 300 high school gradu- 
ates have attended the institution in 
the past twelve months. 

Instead of saying that the Barnes 
school is a very large one, advertis- 
ing declares it is one of the ten largest 
private business schools in the coun- 
try. Information respecting calls for 
help, and positions filled, is invariably 
specific. 

These figures may take the form of 
the previous year’s record, or facts 
from the preceding months. Thus, a 
recent radio announcement mentioned 
the number of calls, and positions 
filled, during the preceding two weeks. 

An advertising plan, which the 
Barnes school has continued on the 
basis of results from it, is use of wall 
signs in at least six or eight of the 
most important towns of Colorado. 
A large painted bulletin is used in 
Denver on the Morrison Road. The 
cost of wall signs through the state 
is not great, vet, throughout the year, 
they are working with the local popu- 
lation, making Barnes school a known 
institution. 
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MOORE’S SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 


easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
long in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Binders fulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 

You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
forms, com- 
led in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your re- 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation cory of 
book illustrated. 


Name 


No Room for the Lazy 


(Continued from page 31) 


minded boys and girls desirous of 
gaining first-hand information. Gen- 
erously, a prominent local lawyer of- 
fered the use of his library on two 
afternoons in the week to the class 
in business law, which, needless to 
say, took prompt advantage of the 
opportunity. In fact, every business 
man who had addressed the commer- 
cial department extended a cordial 
invitation to the pupils to visit his 
store, office, or factory, as the case 
might be. Some of them offered 
and gave part-time employment to 
“budding” bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, typists, salesmen, and clerks, 
who thus gained valuable practical ex- 
perience while still atending school, 
besides earning real money The editor 
of the Mellow Lane Gazette printed 
news items of the activities of the 
commercial department regularly, es- 
pecially of those concerning the co- 
operation between the department and 
the town’s business men. These items 
were furnished him by high school 
pupils studying and practicing jour- 
nalism. In this wise the town’s peo- 
ple in general, and the parents of 
high school boys and girls in particu- 
lar, were constantly informed of the 
efforts put forth by the new teacher 
of the commercial department to 
guide its work into channels at once 
broad, and useful to the entire com- 
munity. 

Recognition of his accomplish- 
ments was given Walter Bell at the 
end of his first year in the form of 
a substantial increase in pay, which 
he accepted gratefully. He had “sold” 
the new commercial department to 
his pupils, colleagues, superiors, and 
to his townsmen the very first year 
of its existence. Under his energetic 
and progressive direction the depart- 
ment grew to become one of the most 
efficient and best known high school 
commercial departments in the state. 
All this Bell accomplished without 
sacrificing his own or the school’s 
standards of high and practical schol- 


arship. Truly he put the commercial 
department of the Mellow Lane High 
School on the map—put it there to 
stay and to grow in increasing use- 
fulness and in practical service to the 
whole community. 


Resolutions Presented at the 
National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Decem- 
ber 29, 1928 


The Federation extends its hearty 
and sincere thanks to Mr. J. L. 
Holtsclaw and his corps of able 
workers—the local committee—who 
have had such a large share in mak- 
ing the convention the succes it has 
been. 

We express also our obligation 
and our thanks to the press of De- 
troit, to the management of the 
Statler Hotel, and to the speakers 
on the various programs who have 
contributed so generously of their 
time and talents to the Federation. 
The addresses have been of an un- 
usually constructive character, and 
another high water mark has been 
set in the history of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. 

The Executive Committee and the 
officers have served the interests of 
commercial education well and 
faithfully throughout the year, and 
your Committee expresses its appre- 
ciation to them in this way. 

Throughout 1928 the affairs of the 
Federation have been guided by the 
Grand Old Man of Commercial 
Education—a man who has devoted 
a lifetime of service to the cause 
that lies nearest to all of our hearts. 
Your committee expresses the heart- 
felt sentiment of every member 
when we congratulate him on pass- 
ing his seventieth milestone and ex- 
press the wish that 1958 will still 
sec with us the cheery countenance 
and genial smile of Charles T. Smith. 

Your committee pledges the whole- 
hearted support of the membership 
to the incoming officers through the 
next twelvemonth. 

Since we last met, the Federation 
has suffered a deep bereavement in 
the loss of two outstanding commer- 
cial educators — Senator Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris and Willis Norton 
Watson. They were tried men and 
true who played no small part in 
bringing commercial education to the 
important place which it occupies to- 
day in our educational system. Their 
memory abides with us and is a con- 
stant challenge for us to carry on in 
the same spirit of high endeavor and 
faithful service which characterised 
their lives.—Respectfully submitted. 
—Charles G. Reigner, The H. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md.; E. 
E. Merville, Spencerian School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Robbins, 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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Convention 


(Continued from page 29) 


interest and anxiety. Not all of 
the 450 banqueteers received an 
award, but the pleasure of antici- 
pation, while not of a lasting na- 
ture, was enjoyed by all. Only ap- 
proximately 25 members had the 
pleasure of realization in connec- 
tion with these awards. 

Officers elected tor the new year 
are: 

President: J. L. Holtsclaw, Sup- 
ervising Principal of Commercial 


Education, and Principal, High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Mich. 

First Vice President: Paul 


Moser School, Chicago, II. 

Second Vice President: Mrs. J. 
F. Fish, Northwestern Business 
College, Chicago, II. 

Secretary: C. M. Yoder, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Chas. A. Faust, 1024 
N. Robey Street, Chicago, Iil. 

Member of Executive Commit- 
tee Representing Private Schools 
Department: H. M. Owen, Brown’ 
Business College, Decatur, IIl. 

Public Schools Department 

President: William L. Moore, 
Longwood Commercial High 
School, Cleveland, O. 

Vice President: Miss Elizabeth 
Smellage, Bryant Street High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: Miss Esther Debra, 
Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Private Schools Department 

President: J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Vice President: F. C. Williams, 
Ashtabula Business College, Ash- 
tabula, O. 

Secretary: 
bin, Brown’s 
Decatur, III. 

Business Round Table 

Chairman: George I. Pearsall, 
Waite High School, Toledo, O. 

Vice Chairman: A. E. Cook, 
Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, O. 


Miss Anna G. Dur- 
Business College, 


Secretary: Miss Ricka Beuthin, 
The Business Institute, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Shorthand and Typewriting Round 
Table 

Chairman: N. B. Curtis, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Vice Chairman: W. C. Maxwell, 
Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, III. 

Secretary: Miss Ruby M. Stone, 
Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Mich. 

College Instructors’ Round Table 

Chairman: Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York. 

Vice Chairman: E. G. Black- 
stone, University of lowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Secretary: Miss Minnie B. 
James, Colorado State Teachers’ 
College, Greeley, Colo. 

Penmanship Round Table 

Chairman: M. E. Tennis, II- 
linois Business College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Secretary: R. R. Reed, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

ok 
School to Establish 
Course in Typography 

The demand for an artists’ course 
in typography has been so great that 
the printing school established at 
Syracuse in 1920 will introduce it 
into the curriculuni next spring, ac- 
cording to Jerome D. Barnum, presi- 
dent of the State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and publisher of the Syracuse 
Post Standard. 

What a Stenographer Should 
Know 
(Continued from page 15) 
derstand telephone manners; how 
to make emergency calls; how to 
place local and long distance calls, 
and the correct method of answer- 
ing the telephone. 

On traveling information she 
should know how to secure in- 
formation on trains for her em- 
ployer; how to make reservations 
and the meaning, use and the se- 
curing of mileage books. 


Business Writing 


—thoroughly presented 
in an unusual text 


This book is more 
than an academic 
discussion. It pre- 
sents in teachable 
form the facts and 
ideas that are of 
currently practical 
value in writing 
business letters. 


A. McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 
By Lawrence Campbell Lockley 


Cor dence C lor, The First National Bank of 
Los “Angeles and Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank; Associate in English, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, President, The Bet- 
ter Letters Association of Los Angeles. 


$3.00 


The is a progressively thorough 
treatment that for profitable —- and 
cffective teaching. It It avoids almost entirely the 
usual treatment in books on commer 
pondence. By direction and by example it points 
cut the best practice in business letter writing. 


A few topics of the many discussed 

—How to get the reader’s point of view into a 
letter; 

—how to get personality into the everyday letter; 

—how a letter is read by the recipient; 

—how to systematize dictation; 

—how to write effective letters of complaint; 

—how to explain a mistake; 

—how to secure the new viewpoint on collections; 


~—how to make it easier for the delinquent to pay 
than to refuse; 


—how to plan the opening paragraph of a sales 
letter; 


—how to make sales without using “high-pres- 
sure’ met 


—reducing the cost of letters; 
—etc., etc., etc. 


See the book on approval 


McGraw-Hill 
On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination: 
ce of Effective Letter 


| 
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Guarantee Wanted 
Salesman—If you don’t save time 
with one of our adding machines I'll 
give it to you. 

Customer—Can | count on that? 


Hot Stuff 


A press agent was showing some 
visitors through a Hollywood. studio 
when a fair member of the party spied 
a Comptometer. 

“QO, please tell me what is that?” 

“That,” replied the press agent to 
cover up his ignorance, “that’s the 
water cooling system for Elinor 
Glyn’s typewriter.” 


Righto! 


“Young man,” said the professor, 
as he grabbed a frisky junior by the 
shoulder, “I believe Satan has hold 
of you.” 

“T believe he has,” was the instant 
reply. 


First Prize 


“You will want to enter something 
for the County fair I suppose,” said 
the chairman of the agricultural so- 
ciety to Mr. Timothy. 

“Waal, yas,” was the reply. “You 
may put me down for the biggest hog 
in the county.” 


Won’t Show 


Teacher—Where is your pen 
wiper, Willie? 

Willie—Oh I’m wearing my black 
suit today. 

* * * 
Setting Her Straight 

Teacher—Earl, did you whisper 
today? . 

Earl—Yes, wunst. 

Teacher—Clarence, should Earl 
have said wunst? 

Clarence—No, he should have said 


twicet. 


Too Proud to Fight 


“OQ Tommie, how did you ever get 
such a black eye?” 

“Because I did not choose to run, 
mother.” 

* * 
Asking Himself 

An absent-minded professor was 
one day observed walking down the 
street with one foot in the gutter, 
the other on the pavement. A pupil, 
meeting him, saluted him with :— 

“Good evening, professor. How 
are you?” 

“T was very well, I thought,” an- 
swered the professor; “but now I 
don’t know what’s the matter. For 
the last ten minutes I’ve been limp- 


4 ” 


ing. 


Go ahead and 
make me laugh! 


So Obvious 
Professor—If you wanted to make 
a salt solution in a hurry, would you 
use hot or cold water? 
Student—I’d_ use cold! 
Professor—Cold! But why cold? 
Student—Well, if I was in a hurry, 
I wouldn’t want to take time to heat 
the water. 
No Appreciation 
Discouraged Jim—Mother, I will 
not try again for the conduct prize. 
Some other fellow always gets it. 
Mother—Don’t give up; try, try 
again. 
Jim—I’m through, Mum; it’s a 
clean waste of goodness to go on. 
’Twas Ever Thus 
“And now,” said the teacher, “will 
some one please give us a sentence 
using the word ‘candor.’ ”’ 
‘“Please’m,” said the bright little 
boy in the front seat, “my papa had 
a pretty stenographer, but after ma 
saw her he candor.” 
He Flunked 
Wise Prof.—And so, students, we 
can come to the conclusion that noth- 
ing is impossible. 
Fresh Frosh—Well, I’d like to see 
you ram this umbrella down your 
throat and open it. 
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Now You Have IT! 


T is impossible to keep informed of what happens 
din the world every day without reading a news- 


paper. 


T is impossible for a teacher to keep up-to-the- 
minute in education without reading educational 
literature. 


JOU 


is the only independent ‘‘news” magazine in the 
entire field of Commercial Education. 


Nocommercial teacher cankeep 
step with the progress of his 
profession without it. al 
ay 
ji il it i 
Tear this off and mail it in today! > Ta es 
Pos 
7 
JOURNAL ASE, 
7 
1170 Broadway New York Z 
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The field was |f 
always there 


all it needed 
was the proper 
cultivation. 


Now-it has-IT 


The 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


a magazine 
for 
Commercial Educators 


covering this specialized field 
of educational training that 
has formerly required a 
dozen ads in a dozen differ- 
ent papers—most of them 
house organs—to attempt to 
cover the same ground that 
one advertisement in the 
BUSINES Se SCHOOL 
JOURNAL guarantees to 
cover. 


It is the only single adver- 
tising medium that enables 
you to thoroughly cover the 
entire Commercial School 
field, a field with a a 
ing power of $38,000.000. 


and consider the 
after - market 


The daily contact that the 
advertiser gains from the 
use of the products bought 
through the influence of his 
advertising in the BUSI- 
NESS SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL leaves its indelible im- 
press on the minds of ap- 
proximately 628,000 students 
each year as they leave these 
schools to enter business. 


You should know 
the facts about 


The Business School Journal 
a HAIRE publication 


1170 Broadway New York 
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